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Editorial. 


HE phrase “ Christocentric theology”’ is considered 
by Unitarians a contradiction in terms. But this 
does not mean that Unitarians do not believe in 
being Christocentric. We need a Christocentric 
humanity. Theology indicates its own centre, and 

it was the special mission of Jesus to help men and to lead 
men toward their Father. That thought is most justly 
Christocentric which is most truly theocentric. 


ae 


Ir gives a nobler tint to our mental conception of patriot- 
ism when we do not dissociate it from its root meaning, 
identical with that of the first word of the Lord’s Prayer. 
In this sense patriotism is acknowledgment: of the divine 
Fatherhood of all. The great principles for which our country 
stands are great because they are the laws of the Almighty. 
He leadeth us. In his name we are to establish equality, 
freedom, help for the helpless, protection for the smitten, the 
arm of might to shield the oppressed, the sacrifice of the 
brave and strong to save the weak and fallen. What a de- 
mand it is! Terrible in its burden of strife, fearful in the 
rage of the tyrant it provokes, in the fierce resistance of the 
cruel evil powers enthroned in the purple life-blood of their 
dying victims, yet solemnly glorious in the appeal it makes 
to the unselfish heroism stirring in the hearts of our God-led 
race, and holy in its splendid lésson of highest patriotism,— 
a patriotism not of race or boundary-girded lands, but of all 
humanity in its need, and all the world for its God. 


& 


THE statement is constantly made by opponents of the 
Church, and often echoed by its supporters, that religion is 
dying out. If we believed the statement, we should go into 
some secular business. Many make the statement that 
people are not as religious as they were, meaning only that 
there is some suspense of faith. They do not believe that 
religion is a transient experience. ‘They know that it isa 
permanent reality, but they deplore a decline of interest in it. 
We do not agree with these friends of religion. Changes 
have taken place. Forms of expression that were familiar 
and dear a hundred years ago have passed away. But in 
our opinion there has been no decline of real religion. It is 
more wide-spread and more effective with all classes of men 
and women than ever before. But the demand is for sincer- 
ity, and sincerity drives out religious forms that do not rep- 
resent the real spirit and temper of those who use them. 
Men who profess religion to-day are, on the average, more 
chaste, more temperate, more generous, and more just than 
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were the professors of religion a hundred years ago. But 
the modern professors of religion will not make such loud 
professions. They will not say in public so many prayers, 
and will be almost wholly unable to quote the creeds which 
were familiar to a former generation. 


ed 


TuHosE who note with regret the stories of differences 
between naval officers in regard to credit due in successful 
engagements must remember that the field of conjecture is 
one in which correspondents and news-gatherers have their 
largest harvests. Nowhere is news more readily manufact- 
ured, more easily put beyond the reach of denial, than in 
regard to just such matters. Every ingenious supposition, 
which makes facts an evidence of what is really pure fabri- 
cation, is at the service of observers in these times; and that 
they cannot be believed explains why they cannot easily be 
denied. Rivalries between physicians and ministers are 
often created by ardent friends while the parties to contro- 
versy are innocent of difference. Generals and admirals are 
likely to be victims of the same tendency. 


Bed 


TueE Isles of Shoals meetings, while not so largely attended 
as a year ago, have abundantly justified the efforts of those 
who arranged them. The attractions of the place do not 
interfere with the success of meetings, but rather help them ; 
and the unity of spirit and thought among those who speak 
of different subjects from various points of view is remark- 
able. Such conferences show how Unitarians can sing the 
line “One in faith and doctrine” as consistently as can 
members of other churches. There can be no doubt that 
another year, with no war clouds in the horizon and with the 
success of two years behind, these Unitarian summer meet- 
ings will attract a still larger attendance and become a per- 
manent institution. 

a 


A suGGEsTION looking to the possible helpfulness of our 
various local conferences in strengthening already existing 
churches was made by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, 
Mass., at the recent summer meeting of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence, and seems so eminently wise, practical, and desirable 
that other conferences might well benefit by attempting a 
similar modest campaign. ‘The suggestion had for its im- 
pelling motive the simple fact that every church in the 
conference is equipped in a manner quite sufficient to meet 
a larger demand upon its services. The sexton sweeps and 
dusts and ventilates (if he is looked after) not a few seats 
only, but the whole church. ‘The choir renders its anthems 
with full sufficiency for all who have ears to hear and for the 
same remuneration as to a crowded congregation. The 
minister is as faithfully in his place, as full of devotion, as 
willing to preach to the full seating capacity of his church 
as to pews only corner-filled. With this equipment of its 
churches Mr. Stebbins suggests that good economical ad- 
ministration should prompt every local conference to spend 
some energy, time, and a little money in establishing mis- 
sionary services at intermediate points between churches, for 
the purpose not of establishing new preaching points, but 
for calling attention to the churches already existing, for ex- 
tending a welcome from those churches, and for spreading 
the idea, not too commonly conceived, that our churches wish 
to seek and to invite, as well as to minister to their own. 


a 


Many curious and marvellous suggestions come to us from 
even a temporary acquaintance with the life of field and 
forest. Sir John Lubbock’s little book, “The Beauties of 
Nature,” will be found an admirable guide. He tells us, for 
instance, to notice the leaves of even the commonest plants 
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to discover unexpected wonders. Some go to sleep at 
regular periods, some catch insects and absorb their vital 
juices, some look out for showers and manipulate the drops 
carefully down to the thirsty rootlets. Leaves with strong 
scent and acrid taste are characteristic of dry regions, where 
they run especial danger of being eaten, and where they are 
thus more or less protected. The hairs upon the surface of 
leaves are useful in various ways. (1) They keep off super- 
fluous moisture. (2) They prevent too rapid evaporation. 
(3) They protect against too glaring light. (4) They pro- 
tect the plant from being eaten by insects. (5) They form 
a fence around the flower. In his notes about animal life 
Sir John Lubbock is even more suggestive, venturing even 
to declare that there is an actual physical immortality among 
many of the lower animals. Is not this an astonishing 
thought to ponder over for vacation pastime? ‘Many uni- 
cellular animals (infusoria, etc.) multiply by division. A con- 
striction takes place, which grows gradually deeper, until at 
last the two halves become quite detached, and each swims 
away independently.” There is absolutely no end to this 
process. Each continues to grow and subdivide, ever renew- 
ing and maintaining its perpetual existence. Those which 
lived millions of years ago are still here, though infinitesi- 
mally cut up. 


Ex-post-facto Providence and the War. 


Those who denied the necessity of the war and doubted 
its righteousness must not overlook the fact that the necessity 
and purpose of events are often made clear after the fact. 
That is sometimes the only way in which they can be 
revealed. It would be a very tiny Providence which would 
be manifest beforehand to the human mind. Providence 
after the fact is generally the only kind of Providence that it 
is in human nature to learn. This consideration, while it 
would not limit the right and duty to judge events as they 
pass, does effectually limit the finality of our judgment; and 
it ought to contribute magnanimity and intellectual charity. 

Such a large movement of the human mind as war implies, 
which is the product of so many forces of sueh various and 
backward-reaching origin, must be judged after the event 
rather than before it. The facts of history are seldom best 
known to those concerned in them. It takes time and the 
tempering of experience for us to “rightly divide the word 
of truth.” We cannot see the high mountains of a range 
until we get far away from the foot-hills. 

This perspective, however, is sometimes anticipated by the 
prophetic function of thought. Though we cannot fully 
judge until after the event, we may do so in an ex-post-facto 
mood. It is within the power of discernment to read the 
after-meaning of events in their deeper present significance. 
Prophecy, in classic Hebrew usage, meant foretelling only in 
the sense that insight into the present is an anticipation of 
the future. The interpretation of the present may bring a 
foretaste of the completed lesson. 

But even time does not make every one perceive its fruits: 
and there are men who look at great periods of history 
through spectacles which shut out the real view. Such men 
say that the Revolution was needless, and that the Civil War 
ought to have been avoided. These are men who persist in 
keeping the point of view of the contemporary. They suc- 
ceed in the effort to contradict time. By an inverse imagina- 
tion we may therefore succeed in the effort to predict time. 
In regard to the war we may say that no small explanation 
can be adequate to so large a result. A cause which has 
united national sentiment as it has never before been united 
in our history is not accounted for by vague allusions to 
yellow journals and jingo Congressmen. A purpose which 
has the sanction of the plain people, and an undoubted 
majority of the real exponents of public sentiment, is not to 
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be lightly doubted. A patriotism which has so many roots 
in sober family counsels, in deliberate action of men who 
reasoned about what they did, in sacrifices and endutances 
through which men are not sustained by bluster and hasty 
resolution, and which is incarnated in the kind of human 
nature the war has opened to our admiration and gratitude, 
and sealed in noble deaths,— this patriotism does not rise at 
the first nor the second call. It is the experimental evidence 
of a deeper meaning and tendency in events which we may 
-well call Providence. And among the explanations which 
will make this period shine bright out of the gloom, of present 
condemnation and regret and doubt there is fair reason to 
write beforehand a page of history with some such sentences 
as these. This war was undertaken in obedience to an ele- 
vated philanthropy and with a just sense of national re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the nation in its exercise of 
the privileges of international intercourse. It was devoted 
to the extension of the independence and unity which were 
wrought by previous struggles. And, while at first under- 
taken in the face of much opposition and a vague under- 
standing of its necessity, its progress evoked a general sup- 
port, and its results vindicated to the world the high aim, 
the national sincerity, and the intelligent power of the 
United States, and proved to our people the high compensa- 
tions of their struggle. 


The Abundant Life. 


This is what the full tide of summer means more than 
anything else. This is its supreme significance,— life, life, 
abounding life. Take any region that we know. It may be 
one that is not at all remarkable for its fertility, and yet how 
multitudinous the growing things, and how luxurious their 
growth! Consider next that each particular region has its 
varieties that are proper to itself, and what this means in the 
extension of those lands which are included in the wide 
season’s geographical boundaries. Yet is the multitude of 
kinds a ‘trivial incident in comparison with the productive 
vigor of the earth and air, the infinite abundance of the 
individual trees and other vegetable forms. At the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876 there was a picture called “Abundantia,” 
painted by Hans Makart. It was a wealth of color, and in 
every stroke and gleam it was contributory to the idea it was 
intended to express. Yet how far short it fell of the reality 
which we express when we say Summer, “only that, and 
nothing more,” and when we apply ourselves for a few 
serious moments to appreciate what the “old bounty” really 
means ! 

There is this also to be said: that, of all the seasons, summer 
is the one which best expresses the immeasurable fecundity 
of Nature in her mundane scope. As there are hundreds of 
thousands of plants, so there are hundreds of thousands of 
animals and creatures of all sorts; and how they breed and 
swarm! The self-multiplication of a single fish or fly is 
something marvelleous. If this fecundity had not its limita- 
tions, the sea and earth and air would soon be choked with 
‘the more fruitful kinds. There are those intellectual and 
moral conies who are a feeble folk, and cannot stand the 
stress of these ideas. They are oppressed and overwhelmed 
by Nature’s prodigality. But there are spirits of more virile 
type, of more robust intelligence, who take immense delight 
in it. Such a one was Goethe. ‘Let those who choose to 
do so,” he said, “venerate the God who gives the beast his 
fodder, and to man meat and drink, as much as he can 
enjoy. But I worship Him who has infused into the world 
such a power of production that, if only a millionth part of 
it should pass out,into life, the world would swarm with 
creatures to such a degree that war, pestilence, fire, and 
water could not prevail against them. That is my God!” 
Many have rejoiced in such a God, and chief among them 
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the author of the ro4th Psalm, the great nature-psalm, a 
fountain of hilarious joy springing up mightily from some 
old Hebrew thinker’s full, impassioned sense of the abound- 
ing fulness of the world and the abounding prodigality of 
God. He flings the stars abroad as if they were but shining 
dust. The multitude and abundance of all plants and 
creatures at once gives the Malthusian doctrine of the 
pressure of population on subsistence its most effective illus- 
tration and its most assuring refutation. 

The abundance of the natural world hints very positively 
at the abundant life for man as his true life. In himself he 
is indeed an abstract and brief chronicle of the world’s 
natural abundance. He epitomizes the fauna and the flora 
of the geologic ages which waxed and waned before his late 
and hesitant arrival on the scene. So much having gone to 
the making of man, it stands to reason that it must take 
much to nourish him. A meagre life in an abundant world 
is an affront to the divine intelligence, a reckless squandering 
of the talents, not one or two or five, but five hundred and 
five hundred thousand, intrusted to us by our heavenly 
Friend. In the Hindu legend the worshipper who brought 
his God a mangy sheep was smitten in all his joints. . But 
the mangy sheep has been the ideal Christian sacrifice, — 
at least, the human life which finds its type in such a defec- 
tive creature. The. defective life has been the ideal life. The 
less health, the less beauty, the less intelligence, the less 
love, the better Christianity. The Old Testament texts, 
“ He was more marred than any man,” and “ He had no 
beauty that we should desire him,” were appropriated to 
Jesus; and to be like him in these respects was supposed to 
be the proper thing, well pleasing unto God. For many 
centuries a ‘religious house”? was a monastery or nunnery, 
and the “religious” meant the monastic kind exclusively. 
The monk and nun were the ideal Christian people. ‘To be 
different from them was to be less Christian, less religious. 
Could anything be less in line with the words ascribed to 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel,— “I am come that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abundantly?” 

To call the abundant life Paganism, as many do, is not to 
discredit it. Pagan or Christian, it is human; and in being 
that it justifies itself. It is the full, the warm, the rich, the 
many-sided life. But it must not be confounded with the 
lawless life nor with the selfish life. We are conscious of 
ourselves only through our consciousness of others, and the 
life that has this social root is social in its flower and fruit. 
It takes two to make a thought as certainly as it takes two 
to make a quarrel. And, our whole life being thus rooted 
and grounded in sociality, nothing is surer than that the life 
defeats itself which identifies the abundant with the selfish 
life, that seeks abundance through a narrow selfishness. 
The law of the abundant life is a law fit to be law universal. 
To make your own life full and intense at the risk of spoil- 
ing others’ happiness is manifestly a violation of the law. 

But, while celebrating the abundant life, we must not for- 
get that it does not consist in the abundance of the things a 
man possesses. Still less does it consist in the abundance 
of the things that possess him. Forever pertinent in this 
connection is the oft-told story of the man who, being ship- 
wrecked, put a belt of gold around his waist, and was 
drowned by the weight of it. Whereupon Ruskin queries 
whether he had the gold or the gold had him. ‘There are 
wrecks upon dry land, which involve similar catastrophes. 
There are many rich people whom their riches own, harry- 
ing them as if they were burdened slaves. But, even where 
there is no such inverted ownership, it is not by the abun- 
dance of the things possessed that the abundant life is con- 
stituted and made sure. Who does not know that many a 
modern child is poorer with his wealth of toys and books 
than were the children of the former days with few? Little 
Henry Ward Beecher never had a single toy; and yet per- 
haps he had as good a time as any modern child, buried be- 
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neath his heap at Christmas time. Men are but children of 
a larger growth. How often they are buried under the 
abundance of the things that they possess! Our modern 
life tends to the multiplicity of things, to complexity and 
luxury. That the luxurious life is not the abundant life is 
plain enough. It is more apt to be the smothered life. 
Even those things which have a spiritual element in them 
can be made mere things through the failure of the owner 
to appropriate or appreciate that element. The best book 
that ever was written can be made a mere thing by being 
beautifully bound, and put upon a shelf, not to be taken 
down except in case of fire. The best picture that ever was 
painted can be made a mere thing by being hung up without 
genuine admiration, possibly because some famous artist 
painted it or because some other rich man wanted it. In 
short, it is not so much the extensive as it is the intensive 
life that is the abundant life, that makes for such a life. A 
man’s life is not in the abundance of the things that he pos- 
sesses, but in the demand he makes upon those things, be 


. they few or many, on what they yield to him of sensuous 


delight, of beauty, of truth, of spiritual significance. One 
mam from a single strain of music will get more life than 
another from all possible orchestras. One man from a 
hand’s-breadth sketch or a Tanagra figurine will get more 
life than another from all the museums of Europe. One 
man from the meagre opportunities of the most ordinary 
business will get more life than another from the greatest 
crises of the world’s history. Given the seeing eye, the 
hearing ear, the understanding heart, and a man may stay 
at home, as Thoreau did in Concord, and get more life than 
another journeying round the world. 

A man’s life is not in the abundance of the things that 
he possesses, but in the abundance and intensity of his im- 
pressions, the abundance of his thought, the abundance 
of his love, both given and received. That is the most 
abundant life which, from the abundance of beautiful ob- 
jects, profound experiences, devout affections, significant op- 
portunities, fine personalities, divine ideas and ideals, ex- 
tracts the most of their most characteristic quality. But the 
measure of the man is not in the abundance of what is 
offered him, but in what he makes of it. To one a block of 
marble is a block of marble; and to another it is the statue 
of a god. ‘To one it is, again, a drunken satyr; and to an- 
other, something celestial, calm, and pure as the great Venus 
of the little Melian farm. 


Orestes A. Brownson. 


Many of our older readers will have personal recollections 
of O. A. Brownson, who was an interesting personage in the 
early half of the century. He took an active part in all the 
animated discussions of those days concerning creeds, social 
reforms, and especially the rights of workingmen. <A sketch 
of his early life published by Henry F. Brownson of Detroit, 
Mich., furnishes a fit occasion to call attention to the lesson 
of his remarkable career. In his own person he illustrates 
nearly all the questions and controversies of the century. 

Born in 1803, in his early life he was a Presbyterian, and 
at first surrendered himself without reserve to the control of 
the Church. But, unable to assimilate the doctrines of the 
creed, he became a sceptic, or what we should now call an 
agnostic. His pessimism was extreme. He found nothing 
in England and America but “ Mammon and cant,— cant 
pious, cant liberal, cant philanthropic.” Then light fell 
upon his troubled mind; he became a. Universalist, and was 
ordained to the ministry. But almost at the same time, 
partly through the influence of Frances Wright,— better 
known as Fanny Wright,—he came into contact with the 
Workingmen’s Party. This was in 1829. With a rush of 
enthusiasm, he took up the cause of labor; and, finding in 
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that full room for the exercise of his enthusiasm, he cut loose 
from the Universalist Church, and declared himself to be an 
independent.* The one word which at that time summed up 
for him all the principles and methods of reform was “love.” 
With great energy and eloquence, he advocated the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule in the organization of human society. 

But his independent career did not give him the liberty he 
expected, and reform proceeded much more slowly than 
suited his ardent temperament. He found that, while it was 
true that, if men would love each other, evils would quickly 
disappear, it was also true that they did not love one another 
sufficiently well, and that it was impossible, for the present, 
to make them do so. 

He therefore again reverted to the regular work of the 
ministry, and accepted a pastorate in the Unitarian church 
in Walpole, N.H. Then began an active career of a dozen 
years, which brought him into intimate relations with all the 
leading reformers and reform movements of the time, such 
as labor, temperance, women’s rights, and anti-slavery. 
Mr. Brownson became a contributor to the Christian Regis- 
ter, to which he wrote some remarkable letters, George 
Ripley being acting editor. His intellectual activity was 
incessant, and his ability great. The record before us 
contains many interesting letters from the Unitarian fathers 
and others concerning the questions which filled their minds 
at that time. Brownson’s pastorates were short. He passed 
to Canton, Mass., thence to Boston, where he held meetings 
in Lyceum Hall, Hanover Street. He there organized “ A 
Christian Society for Union and Progress.” At that time, 
out of seventy thousand people in Boston, it was publicly 
reported that twenty or thirty thousand did not attend any 
religious meeting. (These were the good old church-going 
days about which we hear so much.) His object was to 
present a broad ground of union for all the sects of Chris- 
tianity. Here all men were to meet on a common level. 
He expected to bring together all classes of men; but his 
biographer says he made the mistake of beginning with one 
class alone, the workingmen of the trades-unions. 

A most interesting and pathetic story is told in this record 
of Mr. Brownson’s earnest attempts to save the workingmen 
from infidelity and bring them into the Christian Church. 
He was himself accused of being an infidel, and found him- 
self leading a forlorn hope against the churches which he was 
trying to unite. He published the Boston Reformer. He 
gave lectures. He wrote letters. He was threatened with 
mob violence. He came into relations with the first minds 
of New England, and made all classes of people think deeply 
concerning the need of higher education, greater opportuni- 
ties, and nobler social ideals for all men and women. In his 
review he had assistance from George Bancroft, George 
Ripley, Margaret Fuller, and others. The D/a/ was founded 
in those days, Brook Farm set up its starry banner, Theodore 
Parker began to speak his mighty word ; but among the men 
and movements of that time no one was more active, more 
energetic, or more influential in many ways than Brownson. 
And so it went on through ten active, anxious, weary years, 
until worn out by his impatience of the slowness of reform, 
hopeless of overcoming the inertia of society by his indi- 
vidual efforts, and longing for rest in some religious certainty, 
he finally turned toward the Catholic Church, hoping to find 
there the fulfilment of his dream of Christian unity. In 1844 
he made his submission to the authority of the Church. He 
did nothing by halves. Submitting to the Church, he gave 
up everything. On the zoth of October he became a 
Catholic. Dr. J. H. Allen asked him, “ Suppose, for instance, 
that you had died on the rgth of October?” “I should 
have gone to hell,” he replied instantly and grimly. And 
ae we leave him where his biographer leaves him, who says, 

etermined to save his soul at whatever cost, he thought 
not of sacrifices, but of gain, and in his humility declared 
he had brought nothing into the Church but his sins.” 
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THE formal surrender of Santiago de Cuba on Sunday 
morning placed in the possession of the American forces 
the entire eastern end of the island, comprising a territory 
of about 10,000 square miles and a population of nearly 
200,000 people. The capitulation of the city without further 
fighting is considered on all hands as a very fortunate de- 
velopment for both of the combatants. Had Gen. Toral, the 
acting Spanish commander of Santiago, adopted a course of 
resistance, military critics are of the opinion that the losses 
in the resultant general engagement would have been enor- 
mous on both sides of the trenches that surround the city. 
After a considerable discussion of the terms of surrender, the 
city capitulated virtually upon absolute terms, the only 
promise of importance that was made by the commander of 
the invading army being that the Spanish troops in the sur- 
rendered part of the island shall be transported to Spain by 
the government of the United States. 


ee 


THE fall of Santiago was an opportune event in more than 
one respect. The fearful conditions under which our troops 
have been living and fighting in and about the trenches 
before the doomed city had acted most unfavorably upon the 
health of our soldiers. Yellow fever, in an epidemic form, 
had begun its ravages,— a condition which existed in a more 
aggravated form within the limits of the beleaguered city. 
Had it not been for this happy cessation of hostilities at that 
pest-ridden point, disease would undoubtedly have borne to 
the earth almost as many victims as would have fallen with 
the shock of the enemies’ bullets or the griping and tearing 
of their cannon-balls. It was in accordance with the spirit 
of modern civilization that the commander of Santiago, real- 
izing the hopelessness of his situation, surrendered his 
city and his army instead of risking a terrible visitation of 
death by continuing to resist in a vain attempt to vindicate 
that quality which the code designates as “honor,” — the 
honor that is defined in terms of blood. 
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Wirn the coming departure of Gen. Miles for Porto Rico 
at the head of an army of 25,000 men, to conduct invasion- 
ary operations against that Spanish dominion, the war enters 
upon its second phase. The destruction of the Spanish fleet 
at Manila, and the operations on land and sea about Santiago, 
were consecutive steps in the process of ending Spanish rule 
in the Great Antilles. The proceedings against Porto kKico 
however, are regarded by many thoughtful people as indicat- 
ing the tendency of conquest which has been charged against 
the national policy by very many patriotic men and women. 
Whatever may be the moral and political issues involved in 
the campaign against Porto Rico, it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that the climate there is not so productive of death 
and disease as that in the jungles of Eastern Cuba. 


& 


Tue problems of government and policy that always come 
into being as the result of the triumph of arms are already 
arising in Cuba. The exact political status of Santiago is 
said to be a matter of concern to the government at Wash- 
ington. The Cuban leaders are anxious to establish the 
seat of their civil government in the fallen city, and to begin 
there their preliminary experiments in the science of adminis- 
tration under American auspices. The United States is not 
bound to recognize the existing civil government of the 
Cuban republic; and whether or not Santiago shall become, 
for the time being, the capital of a free Cuba depends 
entirely upon the pleasure of the President and his advisers. 
It is thought that for the present the city will be administered 
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by the military authorities, and the final disposition that shall 
be made of it will be involved in the general questions that 
will press upon the nation for a wise and patriotic reply at 
the conclusion of the war. 

we 


THE question as to whether the United States is to launch 
upon a career of conquest, an era of territorial expansion and 
a consequent policy of “ imperialism,” is becoming more and 
more the burning issue of the hour. The political parties 
are not yet making any formal effort to define their respective 
positions on the issue involved, but occasional utterances by 
party leaders show distinctly the tendencies of the governing 
forces. There is no reason to doubt, however, that the rank 
and file of all parties, the men whose interest in politics is 
purely a patriotic one, are taking the issue out of party plat- 
forms and campaign programmes, and are preparing to deal 
with it solely and purely as an issue that involves the question 
of right and wrong, the choice between two paths that shall 
lead the American people to two widely diverging points of 
civilization and national development. 


Pad 


THE commission that is to consider, in conjunction with 
a similar body of Britishers, the points of disagreement be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States still remaining 
to be solved, has been appointed by the President after a 
wholly unnecessary discussion by the press as to whether 
the commissioners would be appointed or not. Hon. J. W. 
Foster, than whom few men in the world have had more to do 
with negotiating terms and smoothing out difficulties of an in- 
ternational character, is a member of the commission which 
some are disposed to regard as a sort of a preliminary 
Anglo-American Board of Arbitration,— the much-to-be-de- 
sired consummation that will make a conflict between Anglo- 
Saxons forever impossible. 

a 


Dr. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS has resigned the presidency 
of Brown University, to accept the position of school super- 
intendent which was tendered him by the school board of 
Chicago. While Dr. Andrews, in his letter of resignation, 
presents no issue and advances no grievance, it is well known 
that his withdrawal from the university is the result of the 
series of events which recently occasioned a sensation in the 
college world of the country, and interested very profoundly 
people who think that the academic gown should suggest 
perfect liberty of thought and of conscience. It is under- 
stood that Dr. Andrews resigned because he felt that his 
struggle for academic freedom had left a degree of bitterness 
in the minds of some of the friends of Brown University, and 
that his continued presence at the head of the university was 
not altogether desirable to certain of the older alumni. 


& 


A sERIouS internal commotion is rapidly gaining strength 
in China; and it would not surprise the commanders of the 
European war-ships in Chinese waters if the Black-Flag fury 
were to burst into a storm which for violence might well 
compare with the Tai-Ping rebellion, comparatively fresh in 
the minds of the older European and American residents in 
China. The anger of the Black-Flags appears to be directed 
equally against the foreigners and the Manchu dynasty, 
which is considered by the Chinese to represent the interests 
of the foreigners. The two Kwang provinces are already 
overrun by the marauders, and several imperial armies that 
have been sent against them have returned beaten and dis- 
couraged,— strange to say, without any losses worth men- 
tioning. It is argued that the entire Chinese population 
below the rank of mandarins is eagerly awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to make common cause with the rebels, 
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A TANGIBLE indication of the growing closeness between 
the United States and Great Britain is to be seen in the move- 
ment that is now being eagerly encouraged by the English 
imperialists for the extension of the penny postal service to 
this country. The plan, as advocated by Hon. Hen- 
niker Heaton, M.P., provides for a uniform penny postal rate 
for Great Britain and all the colonies. The friends of an 
Anglo-American alliance are anxious that this system of re- 
duced postage shall be extended to the United States. It 
is not known that any definite exchange of views on the 
matter has taken place between the postal authorities of this 
country and those of Great Britain; but there is a strong 
impression in Parliament that it will not -be many years be- 
fore the scheme shall be in actual operation. In any event 
the movement in itself is a demonstration of the desire of a 
’ large and influential section of the public men of England 
for a closer amity with their cousins on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Pd 


Tue attitude of Germany toward the United States, es- 
pecially in relation to the operations in the Philippine Islands, 
is fast becoming a matter of vital interest, not only to the 
United States, but to every one of the European powers as 
well. The foreign office at Berlin has taken palpable pains 
to disclaim any hostile intentions at Manila, and has re- 
pudiated the offensive attitude which the German naval au- 
thorities in Manila Bay assumed when they made an attempt 
to interfere with the victorious march of the rebels, in whom 
they have had every opportunity to recognize the allies of the 
United States. There seems to be a certain amount of fric- 
tion in Berlin between the foreign office and the chief ad- 
miral, with the result that the former has to apologize rather 
frequently for the ill-advised activity of the latter. Admiral 
Dewey is believed to be well able to cope with whatever 
German aggressiveness may develop in Philippine waters. 


& 


Tue Bismarckian organs in Germany continue their at- 
tacks upon the United States and its conduct of the war 
with Spain with a degree of bitterness which suggests the 
conclusion that the aged friend of absolutist principles, who 
is awaiting the end at Carlsruhe, is yet unable to reconcile 
himself to the spectacle of a democracy triumphing over a 
monarchy. The Kaiser, it is said, has tried to bridle the 
passion of anti-American feeling that animates this particular 
section of the German press; and it is to the fulminations 
of the Bismarckian camp of editors that Hon. Andrew D. 
White, United States ambassador at Berlin, addressed his 
now famous Fourth of July speech of remonstrance and 
appeal. However, the change of European sentiment on 
the respective merits of the two combatants is reflected even 
in Bismarck’s organs, which are willing at last to admit the 
total inability of the Spanish government to cope with exist- 
ing international conditions. 

am 


THe Prussian government is taking severe measures to 
suppress the socialists. The successes of the so-called 
“reds” in the recent election appear to have aroused the 
official mind in Berlin to a fresh realization of the dangerous 
possibility of a socialist majority in the councils of state. In 
order to keep at least the employees of the government 
uncontaminated by this social and political taint, all govern- 
ment officials are forbidden, on pain of severe punishment 
and eventual dismissal, to subscribe for or read any socialist 
organ. Strict supervision is maintained over the morals of 
the army in this respect, and a soldier who is found reading 
the writings of the socialists, generally finds at a very early 
stage in his military career that the practice is highly repre- 
hensible, and not to be tolerated for a moment in a man who 
wears the king-emperor’s uniform. 
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Brevities. 


Who shall be the next new Liberal leader in England? 
Where is the man who can face Mr. Chamberlain, and make 
him accept his responsibility to the people of Great Britain? 


Said a lady in answer to criticisms upon the government, 
“There are four men of my family in the army and navy, and 
I like to think that the result of this fighting and suffering is 
to be something good for the world.” 


In Mr. Russell’s entertaining reminiscences an under- 
graduate at Oxford is represented as offering the following 
definition : “ Faith is the faculty by which we are enabled to 
believe that which we know is not true.” 


The proposals for union between the Congregationalists 
and the. Christians seem not to have the hearty approval of 
several State Christian Conferences. The New England 
Conference has approved, but enough are in opposition to 
postpone the union. 


We challenge any one to discover an unsectarian charity 
of any kind in New England that was founded or endowed 
without the aid of Unitarian men and women. Some, like 
the Harvard Divinity School and the Y. M. C. A. in Boston, 
now unsectarian, were at the beginning wholly supported by 
Unitarians. 


Many remedies are proposed for the habit of taking 
opium, alcohol, tobacco, and the like. There is one supreme 
remedy, “Stop!” A man addicted to chewing tobacco 
bought a fine new plug, placed it on his mantelpiece in 
full sight, and said to it, “‘Stay there!” He never tasted 
tobacco again. 


The Pacific Unitarian thinks that a new form of nervous 
prostration will be developed from the study of the war 
bulletin boards. When one sees the knight of the marking- 
pot write, ‘Shafter has taken,” he breathlessly waits to see if 
“Santiago” will follow, and is correspondingly depressed 
when the sentence lamely concludes with “up his head- 
quarters with Gen. Wheeler.” 


At the time of the Millerite excitement in 1843 Dr. 
Hedge, being in Philadelphia, set out to buy a new hat. 
The hatter asked a moderate price, as the world was com- 
ing to an end the next day. “Why not give it to me out- 
right?” said Dr. Hedge. This was cheerfully agreed to, 
and the day after the world did of come to an end Dr. 
Hedge dropped in and paid for his hat, the chop-fallen 
hatter making no demur. 


The book from which opponents of Unitarianism com- 
monly draw their authoritative statements concerning our 
belief was written many years ago by a man whose antago- 
nism to modern Unitarianism was so marked that he never 
attended a meeting of the National Conference nor, for a 
quarter of a century, of the Unitarian Association, and who 
gave money to Harvard University on condition that no 
part of it should ever be used in the support of the Divinity 
School. 


Two names not to be found in any dictionary, because the 
things they stand for have only been discovered since our 
latest dictionaries went to press, are “ crypton ” and « argon.” 
These are now virtually in everybody’s mouth, for they are 
discovered by Prof. Ramsey to be constituent elements of 
the air we breathe. How in the world they can have been 
there so long without any one knowing it is remarkable; but 
then, their discoverer was after something which no one else 
could find. He is himself a wonder, being already a cel- 
ebrity as a mountaineer and a linguist, as well as a cyclist 
and a chemist. } , 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Difference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have just read in the Register of July 7 the unique il- 
lustration made by Dr. Lyman Abbott of the difference be- 
tween a “liberal Congregationalist ” and an “ orthodox Uni- 
tarian.” 

It strikes me that the real difference, as made by the doc- 
tor, is the same as that of a friend of mine when he describes 
the difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. He says, 
“ My doxy is orthodoxy, your doxy is heterodoxy.” It all de- 
pends upon who holds the view. 

May I go just one step further in illustrating the difference, 
and say: His liberal Congregationalism allows him to see God, 
as he says, through the window Jesus Christ. My Unitarian- 
ism allows me to see God in everything. Not through Jesus 
only, but through all his works, and especially through all the 
great souls who in different ages and in different countries 
and to different people —all his children—bhave reflected 
the divine Fatherhood. And is not their reflection one? 
Do they not reflect one God, and only one,— shining or re- 
flected through all? SAMUEL W. HopkKINs. 


The Heaven of Love. 


I rose at midnight, and beheld the sky 
Sown thick with stars, like grains of golden sand 
Which God had scattered loosely from his hand 
Upon the floorways of his house on high ; 
And straight I pictured to my spirit’s eye 
The giant worlds, their course by wisdom planned, 
The weary wastes, the gulfs no sight hath spanned, 
And endless time forever passing by. 


Then, filled with wonder and a secret dread, 

I crept to where my child lay fast asleep, 
With chubby arm beneath his golden head. 
What cared I then for all the stars above? 

One little face shut out the boundless deep, 
One little heart revealed the heaven of love. 


— Frederick George Scott. 


The Strength of the Hills. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


Vv. 
THE Docror. 


Life differs much in its incidentals. The great events of 
life do not differ so much. Birth, death, sickness, patient 
watching, with hope and fear intermingled, and the joy of 
recovery or the grief of irreparable loss are much the same in 
all parts of the world. Life in the Cumberland Mountains 
has among its problems the employment of a physician. 
‘To live eighteen miles from a doctor, and by a rough, hard 
road, is not an experience to be envied; and it is almost in- 
conceivable to one who lives in a city where the door-plates 
of the doctors would cover the Common. 

Toothache, for instance, which is the sum of dental ail- 
ments in a primitive community, comes sometimes to be an 
insupportable affliction. Every doctor carries his. forceps 
with him, and now and then a man working in his upright 
cornfield will hail a passing doctor with the information that 
a certain tooth has been’giving trouble; and the doctor will 
extract it almost without dismounting. I knew a blacksmith 
who was famous for his extraction of teeth. He is a quaint, 
honest man, with a great quantity of hard sense, and lives in 


“the free State of Jackson.” He became a dentist by reason 
of his ability to make his own forceps. A crude enough pair 
they were, no doubt; but he pulled teeth with them for people 
from up the creek and down, and away over into Rockcastle 
County. He got so “pestered,” he told me, by people 
coming to him at all hours of the day and night that he threw 
the forceps into the creek and gave up his profession. But 
he resumed it again. He had turned away many people; and 
it had come to be understood by people living near that he 
had no “ pullers,” and they went elsewhere or went without. 
Then one night a man came from afar. He had ridden from 
the edge of Clay County, if I am not mistaken, to have a 
tooth extracted. It was jumping toothache which afflicted 
him, and every step of his horse that long, long ride had 
seemed to him a streak of lightning proceeding from his 
tooth and running to every nerve in his body. ‘The tender- 
hearted blacksmith tried in vain to send him away. He had 
not pulled a tooth for months. He had no pullers. But the 
afflicted man begged him to get up and make some. 

I can imagine the scene in the rude, little smithy, as the 
pine-knots began to burn at dead of night, and the black- 
smith hunted about for two worn-out horseshoes to make his 
forceps. Iron and steel are scarce in a mountain shop. You 
must take your horseshoes with you, and nails, too, for that 
matter; and, if you are wise, you will buy a set on starting, and 
see that the merchant counts you out thirty-two straight, 
good nails. He hammered out the shoes, and curved each 
into handle and jaw, and flattened the middle of each and 
punched a hole. All the while the man with the toothache 
sat groaning and watching every stroke with interest pain- 
fully keen. 

“And as I put the rivet to her, I said, ‘ What achin’ you 
allow to git out o’ that tooth, you gotter git right soon, 
now,’” said the smith, in relating it tome. A few careful 
blows to weld the rivet, a short hiss in the tub of water, and 
the forceps were done. No nickel-plated affairs such as 
adorn the shelves of an up-to-date dentist, but good, honest 
tongs they were, and not likely to slip. And then the 
sufferer sat on the anvil; and the blacksmith pulled the tooth 
by the light of the forge, and from that day was a dentist 
again. I have often thought of the incident as my friend 
described it to me, and with great sympathy for the patient, 
whose tooth jumped in antiphon to the ring of the hammer, 
while the horseshoes were assuming their new shape and 
purpose. I have seen the peripatetic lightning tooth-puller 
in the public square of a county seat on county court day, 
which is the day of all days in Kentucky, pulling teeth gratis, 
and selling bottles of infallible toothache drops. There is no 
doubting his skill, and his celerity is something marvellous. 
But all in all I count the performance of my friend, the black- 
smith, about the best piece of dentistry of which I have ever 
known. : 

Doctors have other work to do than tooth-pulling, and they 
go prepared for any emergency. A mountain physician 
spends well-nigh half his hours in the saddle. Behind him 
as he rides are his pill-bags, which contain his dozen bottles 
each of standard remedies, and have room on top for forceps, 
bandages, and perhaps a knife and bullet-probe. He is the 
drug store as well as the physician, but is able to supplement 
with abundant herbs the contents of his saddle rider. 

I have seen a hard-handed but kind-hearted mountain 
doctor watch all night beside a sick child with tenderest 
solicitude. I well remember one long night ride which I 
took after a doctor, and our ride back together as the dawn 
came on, and the hours of watching afterward,— so long the 
hours seemed at the time, so short and few afterward,— 
while a little child was dying in the home where I was a 
guest. I have heard these doctors talk very roughly, too, 
where it was necessary. In very homely phrase and plain 
use of Saxon names I have heard one upbraid an overbear- 
ing husband. It was an admonition not to be reproduced in 
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print, but many a more cultured home has need of like 
advice. And I well remember going with a doctor to see a 
man who had cut himself badly with an axe. We went 
under the impression that the man was probably fatally in- 
jured, and the doctor never said an unkind word. But 
when we got to the house and found that the wound, though 
an ugly one, was not at all dangerous, the doctor cared for 
it with the utmost kindness, cursing the man the whole time 
for not having paid him a cent for years, and declared that 
another time he might chop off his good-for-nothing head, 
and that the doctor would see him in the place intended for 
such people sooner than he would stir a step to help him. I 
knew that the old doctor was telling the truth about the 
debt, but not about his own future conduct, and that he 
would come again, when needed; and I noticed that all the 
while he cursed he made his bandage very smooth and tight. 
When we came away, leaving the patient a great deal more 
comfortable than he deserved to be, the doctor had not a 
single harsh word to say. He had simply seized what he 
counted a favorable opportunity, when conscience was rela- 
tively tender, to deliver a little sermon. The homiletic part 
of a doctor’s work is considerable. 

State laws are requiring more of preparation than formerly 
came in the way of the mountain doctor; and some very ex- 
cellent young men, graduates of medical schools in Louis- 
ville and elsewhere, now come into the mountains, and settle 
in the county towns. They have, as a rule, a large practice 
and a small income. I should think it might be an excellent 
place for a young physician with a good constitution and 
some financial resources to get a wide experience. Some 
physicians — especially those employed by the railroads and 
the mining companies—are kept extremely busy. Last 
summer Mr. Dan Beard and I were at Cumberland Falls 
station, and wanted to get away before a passenger train 
could take us. We were enjoying some favors at the hands 
of the railroad companies ; and, when we telegraphed for per- 
mission to ride to Somerset on a fast freight, it was readily 
granted us. It was ten o’clock before the train came along, 
and we made our way back to the caboose. Mr. Beard 
climbed to the lookout and talked with the conductor; and I 
lay down on a bunk below, not head to the engine as in a 
sleeper, for that on a freight train in a rough country is a 
good way to push one’s spine into his cranium. Some one 
was in the opposite bunk, fast asleep; and, as we neared 
Point Burnside, he awoke, and I found it was the railroad 
doctor, with whom I had a good visit in the pitch dark of 
the caboose. He had been down to Hellenwood. That is 
a prettier name than the one from which it is derived. Hel- 
lenwood is part of my old parish; and he had been to see 
one of my old parishioners, Bud Emory. Six months before 
Bud Emory had had a “ furse” with our mutual friend Joe 
Blakie, and had stabbed him in the abdomen. It was six 
hours before the doctor got to him, and his temperature was 
high; and his chances for life would have been small, had 
he lived in a land of bacilli and antiseptics. But the doctor 
sewed up the half-dozen intestinal interstices, and left him 
doing well. Joe had fully recovered, and his strength and 
agility were a marvellous testimonial to the doctor’s skill. 
On this day of which I write he had whetted his knife and 
gone over to return Bud’s call. With a precision that shows 
how stabbing may become a fine art, he had inflicted on Bud 
the exact duplicate of the wound which he had received six 
months before. So the doctor had been down again, and had 
sewed Bud up, and left him on the high road to recovery. 
Bud has since got well; and I am quite uncertain whether 
Joe and Bud are now fast friends, or whether the pleasant little 
game is likely to continue, with more work for the doctor. In 
any event, I am sure that the doctor will be busy. It was mid- 
night when we got to Somerset; and the train stopped far 
down the yard, for this is the division terminus. - But the 
engine waited for the doctor, and we climbed in with him and 
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rode up to the station. The engineers always do it so, I 
learned ; and well they may, for no one of them knows how 
soon he may fall into the hands of the doctor. And, apart 
from all personal considerations, I am pretty sure that the 
doctor deserves it. 


Rome in Summer. 


BY EDITH ANDREWS. 


Once more Rome is delivered from the Philistines into the 
hand of the Romans. 

Eight months out of the twelve she is owned, body and 
soul, by the hordes of tourists who infest her. In winter 
one hears more English in the streets than Italian; while in 
the museums and art galleries, save for the bored faces of 
the guards and custodians, not one Italian does one see from 
one week’s end to another. Even the Coliseum is then alive, 
and buzzing like a beehive with Cook’s excursionists or per- 
sonally conducted parties, who are listening eagerly to the 
pearls of wisdom dropped from the lips of Prof. Spedonni, 
whom they follow about like a flock of sheep. They are 
very weary, but determined to improve their minds at any 
cost. : 

Now all is silent and still; and the Coliseum dreams of its 
past glories and triumphs, with only the scampering of the 
lizards in and out of its moss-covered walls to disturb the 
tranquillity. During the season the great religious festivals 
become mere pageants for the sight-seers, who wriggle and 
worm themselves into all the best places, leaving only the 
ragged edges for the unfortunate native, if he be bold enough 
to seek for religious consolation on these days. 

As a rule, he is wiser, and creeps into some quiet, unknown 
church, where there is not even a Guido Reni to tempt the 
passer-by, and where he may say his prayers in peace. Here 
he is unmolested by the tourist, who passes and repasses be- 
tween him and the high altar, Baedeker in hand, from which 
choice bits of information are read out loud, interrupting his 
meditations and not even improving his mind, as the lan- 
guage is an unknown one to him. All this is borne with 
true Christian resignation; but fancy for a moment what 
would befall thessame native, were he to clothe himself in a 
golf suit and wander, for example, about the sacred precincts 
of the American church during the Sunday service, trying to 
cultivate his taste in modern art by a study of Burne-Jones’s 
mosaics! It is impossible to say what would be the result ; 
but, at least, it is certain that his art studies would come to 
an untimely end, and modern mosaics remain forever a 
mystery to him, as on no other day would the door of the 
church be unlocked. 

There seem to be Baedekers in every known tongue, to 
judge from the different kinds of people carrying them in Rome 
during the winter; but they are used mostly by the English, 
Germans, and Americans. Strong, fresh-faced English girls, 
with skirts short all around, but shortest in front, good sen- 
sible boots, walking-sticks, stiffly starched shirts, black ties 
sailor hats, and “buns,”— they seem less fagged by sight- 
seeing than other tourists. Even the stolid German, incased 
in a flannel cape, ulster, and nondescript soft felt hat, with 
opera glasses slung over his shoulder, and fortified for the 
siege with plenty of beer, looks more tired than they. His 
wife, with her remarkable but useful skirt, which may be 
raised or lowered, as the weather or occasion demands, by 
means of a series of buttons and straps, trudges faithfully 
along in the footsteps of her lord and master. 

But the most weary and worn of them all is the American 
tourist, perhaps because she is more alert and nervous. 
And, if she does not see more than other sight-seers, she does 
it in half the time. Hundreds of graceful girls, with their 
slender American shoes and their voices more American 
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still. An Italian once asked seriously if there were no men 
m America, for he saw always women, and never a man 
abroad ; and it is true that to a dozen women there is one 
man, and he is usually an art student. 

In the omnibus from St. Peter’s last winter sat a forlorn 
old American woman and her husband. She was well pro- 
tected from the cold by a big shawl, and over her bonnet 
was a “fascinator.” But she was earnestly studying her 
Baedeker. At last she laid it down with a discouraged sigh ; 
and, leaning toward her husband opposite her, she said, 
“Ain’t it too bad, John, we never saw the Sistine Chapel ? 
and they say here it’s one of the things most worth seeing.” 
Poor soul! I had especially noticed her only a half-hour be- 
fore wandering about the Sistine Chapel, but so tired that 
she had never even raised her eyes to the ceiling. 

Next her was a young French widow, positively creaking 
with stiff crape. She was trying to divert herself, during the 
season of mourning, by a trip to Italy; but, as it would never 
do to announce that’ fact, she had covered the bright red 
cover of her Baedeker with crape. 

Whether we belong to the nation who leave their manners 
and good clothes packed away at home or whether we put 
on our very best gowns and numerous airs and frills borrowed 
for the occasion, it is all the same. And the tourist fer se 
remains an unattractive being, however charming he’ may be 
at home. 

But in this beautiful month of June a quiet and repose has 
fallen upon the town; and the Roman, drawing long breaths 
of satisfaction, rejoices in his own. 

The galleries and museums open their doors now to receive 
the Italians, who come to renew acquaintance with their old 
friends whom they have not seen for a year. 

The great festival of Corpus Domini, celebrated by high 
mass and a magnificent processional at St. Peter’s, is en- 
joyed by crowds of contadini in their picturesque attire, who 
are sure of the best places now, with no one to stare at them. 

The cabmen are enjoying a well-earned rest after the 
winter’s work, sleeping comfortably in their carriages during 
the middle of the day, and only waking up in the cool of the 
evening to make a feeble pretence of cracking their whips and 
calling, “‘ Vuole?” 

The silk and silver and photograph shops are quite de- 
serted, and their owners may also sleep undisturbed the day 
through until autumn, when they will pull themselves to- 
gether, shake out and dust and polish their slender stock in 
trade, and be ready for work again. 

Even the crowd of beggars, who torment the life out of you 
in the Piazza di Spagna, and many of the gayly dressed 


models who sun themselves on the steps, are scattered, living © 


in ease upon their winter’s earnings. 

Little children in white aprons, carrying shovels and pails 
and balls, go by early in the morning to spend the day with 
their nurses in the Pincio, digging in the gravel walks or 
wandering over the grass to their heart’s delight. 

When it is a day for music in the Pincio, all the nobility 
are out, delighted to have the place to themselves again ; 
and their aristocratic horses toss their heads proudly, alike 
well pleased not to be crowded by public cabs.  Portly 
Roman matrons, whose winters have been one unending 
worry, are out with their numerous marriageable daughters. 
They stop for a few moments opposite the music; and soon 
they have the satisfaction of seeing the young swells, in top 
hats and white gloves, leave their carts and surround their 
carriages. The mothers, with a sigh of relief, lean back on 
the luxurious cushions, and, fanning themselves contentedly, 
exchange the compliments of the day with the young men, 
while the daughters, dressed exactly alike, and looking most 
charming in their delicate, fluffy gowns, blush, and, modestly 
lowering their eyes, play with their fans, and say nothing. 
Inwardly, however, they are quite as agitated as their 
mammias, and fully as alive to the necessity of making hay 
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while the sun shines. The past winter has been a night- 
mare also to them, while all the men have been fluttering, 
like moths, about those odious American girls, the Misses 
Scroggs and Smith and Jones, who with their gay manners 
and immense fortunes have been holding court at the Grand 
Hotel. 

Now that they have gone and the soft air of spring has 
come, each Roman girl builds castles in the air, in which her 
small do¢ will be forgotten; and she will soon be presenting 
a fiancé to her envious friends. 

The royal march starts up as the queen comes into sight, 
the scarlet livery of her men dazzling one’s eyes in the bright 
sunshine. Perhaps she, of all the people there, misses the 
expectant faces of the foreigners, eager to receive one of the 
gracious smiles from this most gracious sovereign. The 
Romans bow coldly, if at all; for the feeling toward the 
Sardinian reign is not friendly, for the most part, in Rome. 

Yet, however great the relief may be to have the city to 
themselves, there is hardly a Roman, be he of high or low 
degree, who would not be in despair if the stream of tourists 
were to be turned into another channel. 

Even a prince may have a son who bya rich marriage 
would retrieve the family fortune tottering on the verge of 
ruin. ‘Then there are always estates to be let, which depend 
largely upon the outsider. As for the railroads, the hotels, 
and shops, the butchers, the bakers, and candlestick-makers, 
grim necessity would soon stare them in the face, were there 
no rico foresticro to be bled at every step. 


The Friendly Visitor’s Work with Children. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Organized charity looks to the friendly visitor for the 
definite and lasting improvement in the families visited ;°and 
it is the visitor’s work with the children of a family that es- 
tablishes a genuinely friendly relationship in, perhaps, the 
quickest and surest fashion. 

This highly important part of the visitor’s work is at once 
so delightful, so simple, so natural in its methods, and so 
easy in its performance that it seems almost unjust to treat 
it as another “ problem” of this much investigating and in- 
vestigated age. 

How shall one approach such a child? What shall one 
say to it? Idle questions! The “problem” is neither new 
nor complicated. If you can interest Bobbie or Mabel or 
Frank or Alice, who “ belong” to you,— if you can win their 
affection and confidence,— so, too, can you win the affection 
and confidence of these other children who, in the ordering 
of your life, have come to belong to you also. Granted the 
first, great essential,— that you love a child,— it makes start- 
lingly little difference whether the child lives on the water- 
side of Beacon Street or east of Harrison Avenue. . 

Of course there are always differing degrees of receptiv- 
ity. There are stupid children and bright ones; and, pre- 
cisely as you know that Bobbie will work out all that he . 
needs to know from a mere hint on your part, while Mabel 
must be carried along through every step of the demonstra- 
tion, that Alice’s tastes and your own run to the same 
things, though there is a quarter of a century between you, 
while Frank’s mental processes puzzle you continually, so 
you will find it among the children of your less fortunate 
neighbors. One cannot give all to all in any station of life ; 
but do not be afraid to offer your best, nor need you feel any 
surprise if your “best” is sometimes found wanting. As a 
rule, it is easy to bring the best things of life to a child’s 
notice and comprehension before years have dulled the 
divine curiosity of childhood. ; 

Specifically, it may be said that the children of the 
poorer people lack those little outings that bring fresh inter- 
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ests into the lives of the children of the well-to-do. I do 
not forget the Country Week that has proved so great a 
blessing ; but my reference is to less extended trips: visits 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, the rooms of the Natural His- 
tory Society, picture exhibitions at the Art Club and else- 
where, historic sites, wherein Boston is rich, and such _his- 
torical collections as that in the Old State House. Even the 
Public Library, with all its careful and cheerful provisions 
for young people, may seem somewhat formidable to a bright 
but timid child; and a little friendly explanation and encour- 
agement given on the spot — for here, as elsewhere, one ob- 
ject-lesson is worth more than a vast amount of advice to 
“go and see if it isn’t nice””—may open up a practically 
unexplored field. 

If the child has a lively imagination,—most children have, 
happily, until it is conscientiously drilled out of them,— and 
you feel in your careful soul that there may be such a thing 
as an excess of fairy tales, there is all art and science await- 
ing the use of this Heaven-sent power. “ Art and science! 
Great words, surely, to use in connection with small people! 
Are you not in danger of making the children into prigs?” 
The answer is more certain than courteous, perhaps; It de- 
pends chiefly upon whether or not you yourself are a prig. 
A prim little atomy, stuffed with a mass of undigested and 
unconnected bits and scraps of information, is an unpleas- 
ant object and an awful warning to shun his instructors; but 
a child who has been lovingly aided to use his perceptive 
powers in the intimate observation of nature or the discovery 
of beauty will scarcely 


“.. lose the childlike in the larger mind.” 


A child’s school-work offers many opportunities to a 
friendly visitor for advice, encouragement, and possible in- 
struction,—“ possible”? advisedly ; for a capable teacher, a 
bright child, and a well-planned course make a combination 
that often inculcates the virtue and practice of humility on 
the visitor’s part. 

It has been well said that.this special work with children 
is to show them how to use their leisure; that it is, not to 
mince matters, the work of culture. The child will grow into 
none the worse bread-winner for having additional mental 
resources, a wider outlook upon life, and (not to be under- 
valued) a degree of social training in what our ancestors 
called so well manners.” ‘Take the child into your home 
now and then, as well as into your heart. An occasional 
friendly hint will solve many of the mysteries of table eti- 
quette; and a practice of the ordinary social considerations 
with an explanatory word thrown in, from time to time (as a 
companion, not as an instructor), will do away with much of 
that awkward shyness that often discredits brightness by 
suggesting stupidity. This new standard of indoor living,— 
the house that a child likes to visit because there are so 
many “pretty things,” the bright room that awakens a long- 
ing for one like it, the desire, as one child puts it, to have 
even “a corner of the room” (at home) “for my own,”— 
all this implies an ideal which will not be satisfied with the 
makeshift surroundings of slum life, and gives an incentive 
to personal efforts for betterment. 

Surely, half the battle is won with and for the family when 
the visitor has gained the confidence of the children. It is 
not simply that one has a chance to shape the child’s course 
by encouragement in certain undertakings, by the removal of 
childish fears before they become the burden of a life, and 
by friendly counsel or restraint in matters which the home 
training may ignore and the school training may not cover; 
but the parents themselves respond to a visitor’s hearty 
interest in the children, their confidence is won as well, and 
the visitor comes to be regarded as the friend of the whole 
family, one whose advice is desired, whose directions are 
heeded, who, in brief, with little diplomacy, save a good 
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understanding in common with the family, may lift them 
steadily to higher levels and draw them out of their narrow 
round into a larger life. What an education this may be for 
the family—and for the friendly visitor ! 


Channing on Wat. 


I have no thought of denying that war has sometimes done 
good. ‘There is no unmixed evil in the universe. Providence 
brings good from everything,— from fearful sufferings, from 
atrocious crimes. But sufferings and crimes are not there- 
fore to be set down among the blessings. Murder sometimes 
cuts short the life and triumphs of a monster of guilt. Rob- 
bery may throw into circulation the useless hoards of a miser. 
Despotism may subdue an all-wasting anarchy. But we do 
not, therefore, canonize despotism, robbery, and murder. 

In fierce ages, when common life is made up of violence 
and borders on bloodshed, when piracy is an honorable 
trade, and a stranger is a foe, war, by accumulating force in 
the hands of an able chieftain, may gather many petty tribes 
under one iron will; and thus a state may be founded, and its 
rude organization may prove a germ of social order. In 
later times, war may carry into less civilized regions the in- 
fluences, knowledge, arts, and religion of more cultivated 
nations. Above all, war may call forth in those whom 
it assails an indignant patriotism, a fervent public spirit, a 
generous daring, and heroic sacrifices, which testify to the 
inborn greatness of human nature, just as great vices, by 
the horror with which they thrill us and by the reaction they 
awaken, often give strength to the moral sentiments of a 
community. 

These, however, are the incidental influences of war. 
Its necessary fruits are crime and woe. ‘To enthrone 
force above right is its essential character; and order, free- 
dom, civilization, are its natural prey. Besides, the benefits 
of war, such as they are, belong to unrefined ages, when the 
passions, if not expended in public conflicts, would break 
out in worse forms of rapine and lust, and when one nation 
can act on another only by violence. Society, in its present 
stage, stands in need of war no more than of the ordeal, the 
rack, the inquisition, the baronial license of the Middle Ages. 
All these monuments and ministers of barbarism should be 
buried in one grave. 


Spiritual Life. 


? 


Love, hope, joy,— these are of worth as they make us. If 
they have made us, that is all we need ask. ‘Then there 
should be no regret. There is pathos, because these great 
things have passed, and have not left us great.— Zeslie W. 
Sprague. 

wt 


Still with each day’s new birth 
Great deeds are dawning ; 
Still in the silent earth 
New graves are yawning. 
So, at the season’s call, 
Our tribute giving, 
Think we of heroes all, 
Sleeping or living. 
— Francis H. Tabor. 
at 


Overcoming the world implies overcoming a state of 
worldly anxiety. Worldly men are almost incessantly in a 
fever of anxiety lest their worldly schemes should fail. But 
the man who gets above the world gets above this state of 
ceaseless and corroding anxiety.— Charles G: Linney. 
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Take courage to intrust your love 
To Him so named, who guards above 
Its ends, and shall fulfil, 
Breaking the narrow prayers that may 
Befit your narrow hearts away 
In his broad, loving will. 
— Elizabeth B. Browning. 


at 


Who are the men that-in emergencies stand forth as he- 
roes? Always those that have not despised the little steps 
of self-improvement which seem to make life so plodding, 
but which really make it a treasury of reserved power. They 
that have made themselves worthy are the ones that do great 
things. And, for my part, I make it the very essence of my 
religion to feel assured that no fragment of human moral 
readiness will fail of being called out on some field of ser- 
vice. Believe it, every soul will have its Hobson’s chance.— 
Charles FE. St. John. 


Three Parables. 


I was not resolute in heart and will 
To rise up suddenly and seek Thy face, 
Leaving the swine-husks in the desert place, 
And crying, “I have sinned, receive me still!” 


I could not even at the Shepherd’s voice 
Startle and thrill, with yearnings for the fold, 
Till he should take me in his blessed hold, 

And lay me on his shoulder and rejoice. 


But lying silent, will-less in the dark, 
A little piece of silver, lost from Thee, 
I only knew Thy hands were seeking me, 
And that I bore through all Thy heavenly mark. 
— Elizabeth Waterhouse. 


Che Pulpit. 


Refining Fires. 


BY PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


The bellows are burned, the lead is consumed of the fire; the 
founder melteth in vain: for the wicked are not plucked away. 
Reprobate silver shall men call them.— Jer. vi. 29, 30. 


To the casual reader, or indifferent listener, these words 
do not convey much meaning. One might pass them over 
many times without grasping fully the lesson they contain. 
In reality, however, the picture they suggest is bold, original, 
and striking, with a distinct and important bearing upon 
daily life. In order to understand it, let us put ourselves as 
nearly as we may in the place of the writer. 

The prophet was speaking to the Jewish people. The 
times were full of distress. The future was clouded. The 


chief cause of fear was the great Babylonian kingdom to the 


east. It was so powerful that the Jews as a nation were 
mere pygmies in comparison. Already certain of the smaller 
Jewish cities had been conquered, their inhabitants carried 
off into stern captivity. And now the holy city — Jerusalem 
itself — was in danger. The mighty armies, full of horse- 
men and of chariots, were sweeping down upon her. In 
such an hour what was to be done? Where could release 
be found? E 

Jeremiah, like all the other prophets, had but one solu- 
tion of the problem, but one ringing piece of advice to give. 
These trials and hardships were all the Lord’s doing. 
The people, his chosen people, whom he loved and would 
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redeem, had been guilty of iniquity and gross misdeeds 
And now he was punishing, trying, refining, purifying thea 
He had no wish to destroy, but only to redeem them. It 
was for them to answer, and yield to these attempts. Let 
them put away the evil of their doings. Let them repent and 
turn to deeds of mercy and to lives of purity. Doing that. 
they would be saved. They would be drawn from the fire as 
silver is drawn, when the cruder metals have been removed 
and have left it pure. But, if they did not respond to the 
process of reform, they would be cast away with all the rest 
as mere useless refuse metal. 

And thus he drew the picture of the text. He imagined 
a refiner at his furnace trying to extract the silver from a 
mass of ore. ‘The method of refining silver was much the 
same in that day as it is in this. Some baser metal, gener- 
ally lead, was thrown into the fire. This attracted the silver, 
and drew it to itself; and the alloy thus formed was then 
easily reduced, leaving the precious metal clear. 

The world, to the prophet, was such a mighty furnace, 
built, and managed, and arranged, for the sole purpose of pu- 
rifying, and redeeming, and saving the Jewish people. But 
the fires had been lighted: they had been made hotter and 
more hot. At last the very bellows that fanned the flames 
were catching and being burned. The lead had been thrown 
in, and had vainly been consumed. The silver of righteous 
and godly action had not come out. The whole process of 
refinement was in vain. Nothing had resulted. The people 
must be “reprobate silver,” after all, and not the genuine 
metal. 

The image, I think you will all confess, is very bold and 
graphic. More than that, I believe we should agree that in ~ 
all essentials z¢ zs true. That is to say, it accords with our 
best ideas of the meaning of life, and the purpose of the world. 
It may seem indeed a gross and ungracious exaggeration to 
speak of the world as a furnace. Fires it surely has,— the 


_ burning fires of pain and sorrow and remorse and failure. 


The process of existence is often one of agony. We are 
tried in the furnace of adversity. Yet existence has, no 
less, its kindling joys, and its brilliant hopes, and its fierce de 
lights. It has love and peace and opportunity and privilege. 
It has happiness too deep for words, and blessedness that 
beggars understanding. Surely, however, the result of these, 
no less than of the pains of life, should ‘be refinement. All 
equally are meant to bring out the pure white metal of 
worthy character. The process of the world is, or should 
be, a refining process; and the furnace is not heated vainly 
if the silver of sanctity is secured, to be moulded later into 
various and worthy shapes. 

Now we mean precisely the same thing as the Hebrew 
prophet meant when we say, as nowadays we are so apt to 
say, that life is a school. People still are puzzled — they 
always will be puzzled — by the punishments of life. The 
discipline is strict. The rules are rigid. Oftentimes we 
suffer. It is not by any means all play. But there are les- 
sons to be learned, and forbearance to be used, and suffering 
to be borne. And, seeing these things, and realizing the 
value of obedience, and the reward of diligence, and the joy 
of learning, we say to ourselves that life is a school. We 
are children brought beneath a teacher’s sway. If we do 
not obey, there is punishment in store. But in learning 
there is life. Yet this modern analogy is hardly more satis- 
fying and suggestive than that which Jeremiah used. Re- 
finement is a part of education. The two essentially are 
one. In both the better elements in life are led out and 
drawn away from the dross and ignorance of poorer elements. 
Both, too, grow out of the conviction that there is a deep and 
vital connection between all of the varied processes of this 
great universe and tiny individual men and women. 

It seems to us narrow and foolish of Jeremiah to have 
fancied that the Lord raised up those great Assyrian and 
Babylonian nations simply for the purpose of trying and 
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testing the Jewish people. It was narrow also of the Jews 
to fancy themselves the “chosen people,” whom God par- 
ticularly loved and wished to save. Yet all of us to-day are 
similarly narrow in one sense, and we have to be. Let me 
dwell on this point for a moment, and make it clear to you. 
We cannot free ourselves, you and I and others like us, from 
the conviction that we, as men and women, by virtue of the 
very life that is in us, are the centre and the meaning of this 
entire universe. For us, and us alone, stars shine, and oceans 
roll, and seasons change, and worlds are swept through 
space. Believe this in some degree we must. Doubt it, and 
the very heavens are bleak and bare. Every system in phi- 
losophy, every article of religious faith, every discovery in 
science, is based, more or less directly, upon the supposition 
of this distinct relationship between the outer universe and 
the life of man. 

And this belief is an instinctive necessity of all life, how- 
ever minute and insignificant. Go with me, for instance, to 
the edge of the ocean. Down there on the spongy beach be- 
neath that sandy. bluff there lives a tiny shell-fish. He is 
buried in the slime and ooze. He has just a tiny hole for res- 
piration into the great universe above. And the moon shines 
down upon it, and the sliding clouds drop rain. There the 
tiny creature waits for the welcome wash of the flooding 
tide to bring him life and nourishment. And, if he had thought 
and reason, can any of us doubt that he would feel that the 
great sweep of the ocean with its periodic pulse was all for 
him,— all to give him life? 


So with the bird which pours its song into the first spring - 


days, and with all dumb creatures full of joyous life. The 
world is their world. It gives of its life to them; and they 
answer back, and make acknowledgment in what way they 
can. And in one sense they are right. Because the world 
is what it is, they are what they are. Without the tide the 
shell-fish could not live, and the buoyant air and the boun- 
teous earth are conditions without which no bird life could 
exist. 

Not less, but more intimate, more widely related, is human 
life to the great world and all its varied activities. Let us use, 
for convenience’ sake, the analogy of the prophet. We will 
suppose that we are placed here as the crude ore is thrown 
into the furnace, in order to be refined. Along what lines 
should the process of refinement work ? 

Nothing is more familiar than the claim that sorrow 

chastens us, and hardships strengthen, and trials test. Some 
of us may think it too familiar. We do not wholly subscribe 
to it. God might, we say, have chosen an easier process, 
and one less painful. And perhaps he might. Yet, as things 
are constituted, the pure metal of noble characteristics is 
often not refined out of people until they have been acted 
upon by difficulties and obstacles. We need opposition and 
hardship to nerve us to our best. As Goethe said, “Talent 
is perfected in retirement, but character only in the stream 
of life.” ‘They tell this concerning Wendell Phillips. When- 
ever the great orator tended to become a little prosy in his 
speeches and to lose some of his customary fire, certain 
young Abolitionists used to get together near the door, and 
‘start a hiss. The note of disapproval never failed to arouse 
the lion in the speaker, and he was electrified at once into 
matchless eloquence. The world’s agencies of trial and toil 
and difficulty are indeed in vain, the bellows of life are 
consumed most uselessly, if you and I are not made more 
courageous and calm and self-reliant by the process. 

And yet the hard things of this world ought not to be the 
only ones to have this refining influence. We are weak, and 
ungrateful, and made of anything but precious metal, if we 
are not purified by the privileges of life, hallowed by its hap- 
piness, humbled by success. I am sure we do not deserve 
to have the music of love vibrate from the chords of being, 
if we are not uplifted, softened, and made more. reverent by 
the joy it yields us. In every-day life most of us are not 


deficient in gratitude. We appreciate the kindness and gen- 
erosity of our friends. I have seen tears of joy fill age s 
eyes when they told of some gift which a friend had made 
them, or of some simple deed of helpfulness and wae 
They were choked by emotions of joy, which were not = 
deep than those of grief. Yet is it not strange, is it not sad, 
is it not a sign of human weakness, and of the lack there is 
of genuine faith, that the grateful feelings which are not slow 
to rise in response to the kindness of human companions, a 
often grudgingly and hastily given, if at all, to the Eterna 
Bestower of our entire good? In hours of weakness and de- 
spair we look above for strength. Ah, yes! and, when the 
sky is dark and the clouds drift low, we lift lame hands and 
pray. But how few of us in comparison fall to our pa. in 
an hour of new-born joy, or reverently think of life’s higher 
meaning, and resolve on a rigider performance of our duties, 
when success has bathed us in its golden sunshine ! 


“Lips say, God be pitiful, 
That ne’er said, God be praised.” 


Yet all the gratitude God asks of us or wants is higher 
thoughts and better deeds. It is meant, I think, that the 
joys of life should ennoble us not less than its sorrows, its 
blessings refine us equally with its blights. ~* 

And there is no much surer test of character than this : 
What effect has good fortune had? If the person is innately 
weak to whom some power or privilege has come, he answers 
it by pride, and selfishness, and vain indulgence. He feels 
himself exalted; and, instead of looking wf in reverence and 
humility to his God, he looks dowm with coldness on his 
fellow-men. I know people, and so do you, who have been 
ruined, morally, and spiritually, and every other way, by the 
good fortune which came to them. Their blessings have 
literally left them with a curse. The influences of the world, 
which might have refined them, which were meant to refine 
them, have gone for worse than nothing. They were “ repro- 
bate silver,” and the true metal could not be extracted. 

On the other hand, let us be truly glad that we know 
people who have been softened, and humbled, and made 
divinely tender, and beautifully generous, by the smiles of 
life. The sunshine which has bathed has also warmed them, 
and the good they have received so freely they have freely 
given. Power has meant use to them; and Privilege has 
brought the hand of Responsibility, which they have trembled 
to feel resting on their shoulder. Shall I tell you what is to 
me one of the most inspiring and encouraging and beautiful 
sights in all the wide range of human activity and character? > 
It is to see and know of any one truly great who has been 


~humbled by success, and touched into infinite modesty by 


the consciousness of superlative ability. It is to find people 
refined into simplicity and gentle devoutness by the world’s 
blandishments and distinctions and honors. And this has 
been the refining influence to which the noblest and the 
truest ones have answered. “ Why callest thou me good?” 
said Jesus, meekly. ‘“ There is none good but one; namely, 
God.” For “TI am the least of all the apostles,” cried the 
great-hearted and enthusiastic Paul. You all know, too, the 
saying of the distinguished, world-honored discoverer, Sir 
Isaac Newton,— that he was nothing but a helpless child 
gathering pebbles on a boundless shore, with the great ocean 
of undiscovered truth stretching away beyond him. And to- 
day, far off there in tyrannous Russia, we find Tolstoi —a 
Count by birth, a King by intellectual attainment — living 
the life of an ordinary peasant, and reverently laying his 
matchless genius on the altar of his fellow-creatures’ needs. 
For these the great furnace of the world’s experiences was 
not vainly heated. The pure metal has quickly answered 
the refiner’s efforts, and the worthless dross of pride and 
selfishness has been cast away. 


I have spoken of sorrow and of joy— the two extremes of 
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existence — as having properly this purifying influence on 
life. Let me now speak broadly, touching only on a few 
points lightly, of certain phases of refinement which ought to 
appear as a result of the world’s great processes. 

First, there is the refining fire of g/ory, which is so abun- 
dant in the outward world. It is for us to answer it by what 
is known as reverence. None of us may deny the wonders of 
this universe in which we draw the breath of life. Its im- 

“mensities what words can express, its beauties what admir- 
ing soul can begin to exhaust, its depths of mystery what 
penetrating mind may fathom, its heights of meaning what 
soaring knowledge really scale? We stand upon our thresh- 
olds, and gaze into the arching sky. We travel, and immeas- 
urable deeps are underneath us. We place our microscopes 
above some drop of water or some grain of sand, and a 
myriad marvels flash upon our gaze. We look within our 
individual selves, and we cannot explain our silent thoughts, 
and our quiet dreams, and our stirring hopes. On all sides, 
therefore, and even deep within, the fires of marvellous glory 
burn. And they have been lighted certainly in vain, if we do 
not give response by reverence. We have not the pure metal 
which is sought, if we are not so refined by the wonders of 
the world as to kneel in worship, and uplift our souls in awe. 
“This world is not for him who does not worship,” said an 
ancient Persian sage; and our kindred souls give back the 
truth across the centuries, “This world is not for him who 
does not worship.” The immensities of space were stretched 
in vain, the burning lamps hung out aloft, the mountains 
tossed into air and towering sublime and vast, the countless 
beauties of sea and land by night and day,—all these are 
lighted to small purpose if they do not force us to our knees 
and lift our souls in reverence. The human heart is dull, 
the mind is crude, which is not melted by the fire of glory 
into awe. 

Again, there is the burning fact of /azw. All things around 
us are done with persistency. Everything is regular. The 

We approach with our chro- 
nometers the regularity of natural movements. What hap- 
pened yesterday will occur to-day. At a certain temperature 
water freezes; and it is not one temperature this year, and 
another next. 


‘¢ For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune.” 


So absolutely uniform are nature’s ways that men are able to 
send their thoughts into the distant future, and calculate the 
exact day and hour when a wandering planet will sweep 
within our sight, or when a veil will be drawn across the sun 
or moon. 

And, surely, the knowledge of such constancy should have 
its influence on us. It should take what is pure within us. 
It should appeal to the clear metal of our better selves, and 
make us /rust. We live but idly, and the fires of natural 
forces act upon our lives in vain, if they do not refine us till 
we feel a mighty confidence that 


“ God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Some of us, it may be, cannot gain the faith we seek. We 
long for certainty. We should like to know that God is, 
that the soul is as real as any outward human feature, that an 
actual heaven awaits us when this life is done. But, if we 
cannot have this knowledge, if we doubt and wonder and grope 


our way in vain, at least let us be of those who trust. We 
will not believe ourselves deceived. ‘This life is not with- 
The 


out some purpose. A mighty confidence upbears us. ‘T! 
everlasting arms are amderneath. We feel that the reality 
will far exceed our highest reaches of imagination. 

Finally, the fire of utter impartiality surrounds us. — The 
world is laid at each one’s feet. The divine bounty 1s not 
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given to this person, and denied to that one; but all of us 
receive. The sun rises on the evil and the good. The rain 
descends upon the just and on the unjust. “ The full moon 
indifferently flings her purity into the windows of revelry 
and guilt, and paints the Saviour’s image on the chancel 
floor where lonely sorrow and devotion kneels.” The 
streams of beauty gush for all, and he who wills may hold 
his cup and have'it filled. 

And the answering refinement which should come from 
receptive human beings, who may doubt its nature or its 
need? Some of you may possibly be familiar with a sugges- 
tive legend which comes to us from Moha4mmedan writings. 
Abraham, -it is said, once received an old man in his tent, 
who, in sitting down to eat, neglected to repeat a “ grace.” 
“My custom,” he said, in explanation, “is that of the fire- 
worshipper.” Whereupon the Jewish patriarch in wrath 
undertook to drive him from his door. But suddenly God 
appeared to him, and, restraining the churlish impulse, cried : 
“ Abraham, for one hundred years the divine bounty has 
flowed out to you in sunshine and in rain; and is it for you 
to deny shelter to this man because /zs worship is not ¢hine ?” 
Even thus does Nature speak a silent yet severe rebuke to 
our narrowness, our’ lack of sympathy, our petty distinctions 
and rivalries in social life. ‘“ Be broad,” she cries. “ Let love 
control your acts, to those who need, extend a helping hand.” 

Reverence, trust, and love,—these- surely, then, are three 
broad lines, among the many we might name, along which 
the influences of life would tend to purify and mould our 
characters. Are we answering the processes? Are we grow- 
ing more reverent, more trustful, more humane? Then may 
we know that the refiner’s work is telling, that the furnace is 
not heated vainly, that we are not “reprobate silver” to be 
tossed away. I have heard that in old times the man who 
worked at the art of reducing silver had a curious and 
suggestive method of learning when the process was com- 
pleted. He would bend over the molten metal, and, when 
his own face became reflected in it, he knew that the silver 
was pure, and freed from baser substances. So may poetic 
fancy picture the spiritual Father of us all looking into the 
individual lives of men and women. When they image the 
largeness, and the beauty, and the love which are the charac- 
teristics of this boundless universe, the refining process is 
completed. 


Prayer. 


O thou Infinite Power, whom men call by varying names, 
but whose grandeur and whose love no name expresses and 
no words can tell; O Thou Creative Cause of all, Conserving 
Providence to each,— we flee unto thee, and would seek for a 
moment to be conscious of the sunlight of thy presence, that 
we may lift up our souls unto thee, and fill ourselves with 
exceeding comfort and surpassing strength. Father, we 
thank thee that, while heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thine all-transcendent being, yet thou livest 
and movest and workest in all things that are, causing, 
guiding, and blessing all and each. We thank thee that we 
know that thou art our Father and our Mother, and tenderly 
watchest over us in manifold and secret ways, bringing good 
out of evil, and better thence again, leading forward thy 
child from babyhood to manhood, and the human race from 
its wild estate to far transcending nobleness of soul. 

Father, within our soul may there be such an earnest and 
strong love of the qualities of thy being that we shall keep 
every law which thou has writ on our sense or in our soul, 
and do justly, and love mercy, and walk manfully with thee, 
doing our duty with nobleness of endeavor, and bearing such 
cross as time and chance, happening to all, may lay on us. 
So may Thy kingdom come, and Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.— Zheodore Parker. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Some of Nature’s Ways. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


‘*We need no longer think of the plants as 
having been made once for all: we may 
think of them as having grown and im- 
proved, and almost invented; and that idea 
immensely deepens the interest with which 
we can watch all their innocent ways and 
curious, half-reasoning, innocent devices.’’ 

So says Grant Allen. It is especially a 
delight to watch their ‘‘innocent ways,’’ 
when one is living in close companionship 
with them; and their bewitching changes and 
developments are noted with the loving eyes 
of a friend and neighbor. No wonder that 
the early folk-lore is so saturated with the 
marvellous! What so natural for a simple 
nature (would that we all were,more simple!) 
to imagine an elf in each buttercup blos- 
som, and fairies galore hidden slyly among 
the clustering grasses by day, to come forth 
and dance away the June nights, when all 
great, ungainly humans should be locked fast 
in unconsciousness. Here, on Buttercup 
Bank, as we have named our pretty summer 
home, the flowers are our close friends. 
‘Great masses of buttercups make a marvel- 
lous contrast with the sparkling, hurrying 
tide, and starry daisies on their tall, swing- 
ing stems idle with the salt breeze just in 
from the sea. A few dandelion clocks linger 
in sheltered hollows; and our interpreter 
loves to pick them, and, holding up a 
feathery globe to the wind, watch its tiny 
seeds take wing. 

Sométimes she discourses the while of the 
wondrous thing, and never without willing 
listeners. She tells us that the separate 
florets of the compact cluster that we call-a 
dandelion — dent de lion, or ‘‘lion’s tooth’’ 
—are surrounded by fine hairs. These hairs 
represent what was a calyx in the far-away 
time when the florets were individual flowers, 
each with independent organs; that this 
calyx, which once protected the flower from 
intruders in the shape of insects, no longer 
needed for that purpose, has gradually be- 
come adapted to a new use by growing into a 
little wing by which the seed can be wafted 
here, there, and everywhere. ‘‘They are 
beautiful, but they mean business,’’ says 
the interpreter, as the fairy things go float- 
ing off, each in search of its own bit of 
mother earth. ‘‘And so it is throughout 
the universe,’’ she continues. ‘‘ Everywhere 
beauty subordinated to use.’’ Then she 
reads to us, from the book that until now 
has been swinging in her hammock, this in- 
teresting bit of lore :— 

‘*The reason why plants take all this 
trouble to get their seeds distributed is a 
simple one, and yet it might not immedi- 
ately strike everybody. Why should ‘they 
not let them drop out upon the ground just 
underneath their own branches? For the 
very same reason that the farmer does not 
crop the same land with corn or turnips ten 
years running. The plants had unconsciously 
discovered rotation of crops ages before the 
agriculturists consciously hit upon it.’? 

‘‘The ‘mother plants must find new homes 
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for their children,’’ the interpreter went on; 
‘‘and they invent, so to speak, various ways 
of dispersing their seeds. ”’ 

‘‘T should think so,’’ said the child. ‘‘I 
have carried enough burs for Mrs. Burdock 
to plant a farm. I hope she is grateful to 
me and the rest of the school-children.’’ 

»**VYou are only one of her servants,’’ said 
Interpreter. ‘‘The sheep family do her 
errands willy-nilly; and I saw a bunch of 
burs sticking to the old mare’s tail the other 
day. ? 

‘‘T think the Sticktights can’t be beat for 
imposing upon unwary travellers,’’ said the 
mother. 

‘‘You mean the bur-marigold,’’ said In- 


terpreter. ‘‘I am sure I have distributed 
thousands of seeds for that enterprising 
family. ’’ 


‘And what funny little claws they have!’’ 
said the child, who had learned to see out- 
door things. 

‘*Thé milkweeds and thistles and dande- 
lions have the best of it,’’ said Interpreter. 
‘They have all the winds of heaven to wait 
upon them, and they are fleet coursers com- 
pared to you and me: they fly fast and far 
with the little seeds, and a mother plant in 
our pasture out here may have a large family 
growing in the next town.’’ 

“*Tt’s like folks emigrating, when the old 
country’s full,’’ said the child. 

“‘There are many. ways of self-propaga- 
tion,’’. continued Interpreter. ‘‘The straw- 
berry sends out runners, and makes new 
plants. Many of the wild creepers do the 
same. Then there are ‘the popgun plants,’ 
as somebody has called them. I remember 
very well playing with the dry capsules of 
the garden balsams, when I was a child. By 
pressing the right place, the seed-vessel would 
‘go off? with a tiny noise; and the seeds 
would go off, too, and find new lands for 
themselves. The seeds of the pretty road- 
side jewel-weed get themselves distributed 
in the same way. The wild geranium is 
another plant that sends its children flying 
with a snap of the pod-cradles, meaning, evi- 
dently, to give them a good start in life. 
The wood-sorrel has this peculiarity. -A 
writer in the Oudlook says :— 

“© *You will find the seed-pod of the sorrel 
a wonderful thing, when you look at it 
closely. It has five slits running lengthwise ; 
and behind each one is a row of tiny, shin- 
ing seeds. The first time I found a ripe pod 
I pressed it gently between my fingers, and 
the seeds at once popped out in all direc- 
tions.’ 

““*The bitter cress,’ says another writer, 
‘has long, straight, upright pods, like cab- 
bage. When the seeds are ripe, the sides of 
the pod unroll elastically by the unequal dry- 
ing of their stringy fibres, and shoot out 
little seeds, after the fashion of popguns, and 
scatter them to a distance of six or seven 
feet.’ Birds carry the seeds of cherries and 
strawberries,’’ continued Interpreter, ‘‘and 
the wind comes whisking by in the spring, 
calling to the maple to know if its winged 
fruit is ready. So, though the plants can- 
not run from place to place to find new 
homes for the baby plants, they have many 
obedient servants, and sometimes help them- 
selves very effectually. ’’ 
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George Crabbe. 


Give him the darkest inch your shelf allows, 
Hide him in lonely garrets, if you will; 
But his hard, human pulse is throbbing still 
With the sure strength that fearless truth endows. 
In spite of all fine science disavows 
Of his plain excellence and stubborn skill, 
There yet remains what fashion cannot kill, 
Though years have thinned the laurel from his brows. 


Whether or not we read him, we can feel 
From time to time the vigor of his name 
Against us like a finger for the shame 
And emptiness of what our souls reveal 
In books that are as altars where we kneel 
To consecrate the flicker, not the flame. 
—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


Mr. George Russell’s Reminiscences. 


The chapters on conversation and repartee 
begin by saying ‘‘that a belief in the decad- 
ence of conversation is natural to those who 
have specially cultivated links with the 
past.’’ We would reply that the game of 
conversation is now played within so much 
stricter rules that it is of necessity harder to 
excel. Nowadays, wits who cannot express 
themselves without being insufferably rude 
must be content to hide their talent. But 
even with this serious handicap we think 
these chapters prove that this generation runs 
the last very close. The new wine may be 
thinner, but we do not feel inclined to say 
the old was better. However, perhaps the 
best repartee in the book was made long ago 
by Lord Beaconsfield. When ‘‘he came for- 
ward, a young, penniless, unknown coxcomb, 
to contest High Wycombe against the domi- 
nating Whiggery of the Greys and the Car- 
ringtons, some one in the crowd shouted, 
‘*We know all about Col. Grey; but, pray, 
what do you stand on?’’ ‘‘I stand on my 
head,’’ was the prompt reply. And this has 
been for centuries the irritating position of 
the great prime minister’s race. Mr. Russell 
thinks the clergy are good conversationalists. 
‘Of agreeable canons,’’ he says, ‘‘there is no 
end.’’ He tells more than one good story of 
Dr. Jowett, of whom he, however, admits 
that he is not an admirer. Here is one: 
‘‘At dinner at Balliol the master’s guests 
were discussing the careers of two Balliol 
men, the one of whom had been made a 
judge and the other a bishop. ‘Oh,’ said 
IIenry Smith, ‘I think the bishop is the 
greater man. A judge, at most, can only 
say, ‘‘You be hanged!’’ but a bishop can 
say, ‘‘You be d—d!’’’ _‘Yes,’ characteris- 
tically twitted the master; ‘but, if the judge 
says, ‘‘You be hanged!’’ you are hanged.’ ”’ 

The chapters on advertisement and verbal 
infelicities toward the end of the book con- 
tain some charming stories. Here is one: 
“‘The leading citizen of a seaside town 
erected some iron benches on the sea-front, 
and, with a view to at once commemorating 
his own munificence and giving a profitable 
turn to the thoughts of the sitters, inscribed 
on the backs: ‘These seats were presented to 


‘the town of Shingleton by Joseph Buggins, 


Esq., J. P., for the borough. ‘‘The sea is 
his, ‘and he made it.’’’”? Reporters are 
often responsible for these verbal mistakes. 
The following is an unusually bad one: ‘‘A 
relation of mine, protesting on a public plat- 
form against some misrepresentation by oppo- 


Ae 


' would tack it on to a Scotch divine. 
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nents, said, ‘The worst enemy that any cause 
can have to fight is a double lie in the shape 
of half a truth.’ The newspaper which re- 
ported the proceedings gave the sentiment 
thus, ‘The worst enemy that any cause can 
have to fight is a double eye in the shape of 
half a tooth.’ And, when an indignant re- 
monstrance was addressed to the editor, he 
blandly said that he certainly had not under- 
stood the phrase, but imagined it must be a 
quotation from an old writer.’? We must 
give one instance of a verbal Selicztys ** That 
famous old country gentleman, the late Sir 
Rainald Knightley, had been expatiating 
after dinner on the undoubted glories of his 
famous pedigree. The company were get- 
ting a little restive under the recitation, when 
Sir William Harcourt was heard to say, in an 
appreciative aside, ‘This reminds me of Ad- 
dison’s evening hymn, — 


**And Knightley to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of his birth.’’’ ’’ 


We wonder if it really was the Duke of 
Wellington who thus replied to a young lady 
who was troubled in conscience as to whether 
she’should rebuke a swearing fellow-passen- 
ger in a stage-coach: ‘‘I don’t consider with 
you,’’ replied the duke, ‘‘that it is necessary 
to enter into a disputation with every wan- 
dering blasphemer!’’ How good this story 
would be if it were only about some one 
else! We think it would be most effective 
in the mouth of an unscrupulous mimic who 
Letter- 
writing is supposed to be a forgotten art, but 
the art of short note-writing flourishes: 
“*When one of Bishop Thorold’s clergy wrote 
to beg leave of absence from his duties, in 
order that he might make a long tour in the 
East, he received for all reply, — 


‘ Dear ; 


Go to Jericho! 
‘Yours, 


- 


Ase Win keete:. 


(Query: Did he mean the clergyman to go 
or not?) It takes a good many bad qualities 
to write a good begging letter, but the writer 
of this one had certainly the merit of frank- 
ness. He informs Mr. Russell that, having 
‘‘sought relief from trouble in dissipation, 
he committed an act which sent him into 
penal servitude, and shortly after wrote a 
book containing many suggestions for the 
reform of prison discipline. ’’ 

But the gem of the letter-writing chapter 
is this one, written by a workingman to a 
prime minister; and with it we must close 
our notice of this most entertaining book :— 


Sir,—Doubtless you do not often get a 
letter from a workingman on the subject of 
clerical appointments; but, as I here you 
have got to find a minister for to fill Mr. 
Boyd Carpenter’s place, allow me to ask you 
to just go some Sunday afternoon and _ here 
our little curate, Mr. -, at St. Matthew’s 
Church—he is a good, Earnest little man, 
and a genuine little Fellow; got no humbug 
about him, but a sound Churchman, is an 
Extempor Preacher, and deserves promotion. 
Nobody knows I am writing to you, and it 
is not a matter of kiss and go by favor, but 
simply asking you to take a run over and 
here him, and then put* him a stept higher 
—he deserves it. I know Mr. Sulivan will 
give him a good character, and so will Mr. 
Alcroft, the Patron. Now do go over and 
here him before you make a choice. We. 
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workingmen will be sorry to loose him, but 
we think he ought not to be missed promo- 
tion as is a good fellow. 


Your Obediently Servant. 
— Spectator. 


Changes in Language. 


In Arthur H. Norway’s ‘‘Highways and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall’’ (Macmil- 
lan) a’ curious story is told of a visit that 
the author paid to an old Cornish woman, to 
whom he happened to mention the approach- 
ing marriage of a relative of his named Mar- 
garetta. This she at once pronounced to 
be a lucky name, and begged Mr. Norway 
most earnestly to let the bridegroom know 
how to reap the full advantage of the luck. 
He must, it seems, pluck a daisy on the eve 
of the marriage, draw it three times through 
the wedding-ring, and repeat each time, very 
slowly, the words, ‘‘Saint Margaretta or her 
nobs. ’’ 

Some time afterward it flashed into the 
author’s mind that this mystic sentence was 
nothing more than a corrupt form of Sancta 
Margaretta, ora pro nobis,—a bit of Middle 
Ages devotion which had held its own in 
Cornwall until now. 

‘‘A somewhat similar fragment of antiq- 
uity,’’ Mr. Norway goes on to say, ‘‘lingers 
in the neighborhood of Redruth, where the 
country people, when they see a ghost, say, 
‘Numny dumny!’’’; and he adds, ‘‘I leave 
the riddle to be solved by any one who is 
curious enough to undertake a useful piece of 
practice in unravelling the corruption of lan- 
guage.’’ The task that Mr. Norway proposes 
is certainly not a very difficult one. 
‘‘Numny dumny’’ is obviously a corruption 
of Jn nomine Domint,—a shortened form of 
the invocation used in blessing one’s self 
with the sign of the cross.—JVation. 


Literature. 


The Study of Man.* 


Mr. Alfred C. Haddon tells us in his new 
book what he set out to do, and it may be 
said that he succeeds in his wpndertaking. 
He attempts to offer the intelligent reader, 
who is not a specialist, some samples of the 
way in which anthropologists go to work to 
study the habits, customs, and institutions of 
the human race. There are sixteen chapters. 
One shows the evolution of the cart, another 
one the origin of the Irish jaunting-car. The 
singing games of children and other games, 
with their toys and suggestions of the early 
and sometimes heathen customs of which they 
are survivals, fill half the book. ‘‘London 
Bridge,’’ for instance, is given in various 
forms from various languages, and can be 
traced back to the ancient custom of burying 
a human being under the foundation stones 
of a castle or bridge. The idea seems to 
have been that a living spirit was thus fur- 
nished to enable the structure to last. 


In the final chapter full directions are given 
for the study of folk-lore. The sayings of 


By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A., 
New York: G, P. Put- 


*Tue Stupy or Man. 
D.Sc., M.R.I.A. Illustrated. 
nam’s Sons, {2. 
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Jesus about the children playing in the 
market-place find full illustration in this 
book in the singing, courting, and funeral 
games of children, which are of great an- 
tiquity, and spread with variations over many 
lands. One curious fact comes out in the 
physical examination of ‘university men. 
Those who attain to the highest rank are 
proved to have brains which grow steadily 
from the age of nineteen onward. It has 
recently been stated that Gladstone asserted 
that he had to increase the size of his hats 
until he was past middle life. 

A paragraph which we quote shows the 
reason why many observers are now needed 
to perpetuate the knowledge of things relat- 
ing to the past which would be of benefit in 
the future: ‘‘Now is the time to record. An 
infinitude has been irrevocably lost: a very 
great deal. is now rapidly disappearing. 
Thanks to colonization, trade, and mission- 
ary enterprise, the change that has come over 
the uttermost parts of the world during the 
last fifty years is almost incredible. The 
same can also be said of Europe and of our 
own country. Emigration and migration, 
the railway, the newspaper, the board school, 
—all have contributed to destroy the ancient 
landmarks of backward culture. The most 
interesting materials for study are becoming 
lost to us, not only by their disappearance, 
but by the apathy of those who should de- | 
light in recording them before they have be- 
come lost to sight and memory. ’’ 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Levin Carnac. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—The effect of M. 
Daudet’s last book is intensely sad. There 
is not the tragic element that we find in 
Sapho; but there is the deepening gloom | 
that surrounds the conception of a character 
naturally lovable, gradually deteriorating until 
all sense of obligation is lost, eaten into re- 
lentlessly by vanity and selfishness and cow- 
ardice. The ironical title, Ze Soutien de 
Famille, is not fully brought out by the Eng- 
lish substitute. Nominally the head of the 
family, Raymond becomes in reality its drag 
and hindrance. The charm of M. Daudet’s 
style is not felt in this translation. Whether 
that be the fault of the translator or partly 
due to the failing powers of the author 
could hardly be decided without an oppor- 
tunity to examine the French original; but, 
certainly, one’s interest in the book awakens 
slowly, in spite of the dramatic first chapter. 
All the characters are strongly drawn and 
diverse in type, while the analysis of the 
leading one shows indeed the mind of the 
master. A critical study of Daudet, written 
by Prof. Adolphe Cohn, and first printed in 
the Bookman, prefaces the book. Prof. Cohn 
sums up his characterization thus: ‘‘A master 
of French prose, of a highly musical prose, 
lighted up with a dash of poetical radiance ; 
a careful and interested observer and describer 
of life, of that inner life which is called 
fancy, as well as of the outer life by which 
we are uninterruptedly surrounded; a kindly 
and sincere humorist; and, in many respects, 
a creator of types.’’ Best of all, Daudet had 
a loving heart and a genuine sympathy with 
the life of his fellow-men. 
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ADDRESSES TO WOMEN ENGAGED IN 
CuurcH Work. By the Right Reverend, 
the Bishop of New York. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.—Dr. Henry C. Potter, who so 
modestly or pretentiously sinks his individ- 
uality and name in his office on the title- 
page of this little book, could not, we think, 
have had much pleasure in its preparation. 
It has throughout a most perfunctory air; and 
it oppresses us with the feeling that the 
writer is conscious of having little to say, 
while at the same time he is under the ne- 
cessity of saying it in five lectures. He 
seems to be remote from that of which he 
speaks. Only at widest intervals is there 
a note of homely reality that touches us. Of 
course, allowance must be made for differ- 
ences in religious taste and education. The 
women, hearing these lectures, may have 
been much impressed by them because they 
spoke their language. They do not, for the 
most part, speak a language in daily use 
among us. The best of them is the first, 
““The Great Exemplar,’’ which brings the 
example of Jesus to the encouragement of 
church-workers. The other subjects are: 
“*The Realm of Order,’’ ‘‘Ends and Instru- 
ments,’’ ‘‘TIllusions and _  Ideals,’’ and 
““Wholeness.’’ In ‘‘The Realm of Order,’’ 
Dr. Potter permits himself to talk of ‘‘the 
first morning, when the sun dawned for the 
first time on the world, and when chaos van- 
ished, to give place to order,’’ etc. How 
long will pious rhetoricians indulge in such 
immoral use of terms which they know per- 
fectly well have no intellectual reality? 


SACRED Books oF THE East. Translated 
by Various Oriental Scholars, and edited by 
Right Hon. F. Max Miiller. New York: 
The Christian Literature Company. $3.— 
The great undertaking of Prof. Max Miiller, 
who gathered, in accessible form and in a 
readable translation, the sacred books of the 
historic Oriental religions, marked an epoch 
in the comparative study of religion. The 
first English edition was costly and beyond 
the means of many who desired to possess it. 
The Christian Literature Company of New 
York, under what arrangement we know not, 
is now publishing the series in one-half the 
number of volumes. The second volume, 
containing the sacred laws of the Aryas, has 
appeared. The discovery of the Oriental 
scriptures by Europeans opened at once a 
window looking out toward the antiquity of 
the race, and made it possible for the first 
time to study with intelligence the religious 
institutions of the) East, and of social cus- 
toms which are connected with them. While 
for a casual reader-this volume possesses no 
remarkable interest in itself, it becomes nec- 
essary to any one who would understand 
the meaning of modern caste, or who would 
measure the merits and defects of ancient 
Hebrew law and its Christian and Moham- 
medan successors. 


THE SPANISH IN History. By James C. 
Fennald, author of Ze New Womanhood, etc. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls.— 
The ingenious writer of this volume has 
brought together, within the limits of 144 
pages, as many ugly facts concerning the 
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into such limits. The story is a disgraceful 
one, and no part of it is more so than that 
relating to Spain’s treatment of her colonial 
possessions. What we should like to know 
is how much of the trouble was inherent in 
the situation and how much in the Spanish 
character. Meantime the effect of her colo- 
nial enterprises upon the fortunes of Spain 
is something to make us consider carefully 
before we enter on the colonial experiment. 
There is everything in such an experiment to 
encourage administrative corruption; and, as 
the administration would be mainly Congres- 
sional, there is every reason to believe that 
it would be exceedingly corrupt. Our deal- 
ings heretofore with subject races have not 
been such as to flatter us that we have a 
genius for such dealings. With the Indians 
they have proved ‘‘a century of dishonor’’: 
with the blacks, eighty years of slavery, suc- 
ceeded by forty years of various mismanage- 
ment. But perhaps it would be as well to 
wait until we have fairly conquered Cuba or 
the Philippines or Porto Rico or the Cana- 
ries or the Ladrones before we begin to 
worry over their colonial administration. 


THE KING’S JACKAL. 
ing Davis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Mr. Davis’s crisp, clear style, the whole- 
someness and vigor of his character ideals, 
and his power to set forth a dramatic scene 
without dropping into melodrama make any 
story he writes well worth the reading. 
Speaking relatively, however, and judging 
him by himself, his latest story possesses 
less of those qualities that have made his 
work distinctive. It fails to impress the 
reader as having been written cox amore,— 
the very thing that most charms in his earlier 
books. Romances of modern kings have 
been numerous in the last few years, but this 
is a successful variation of plot. The scene 
is Tangiers. The action takes place in 
thirty-six hours. The American girl and the 
newspaper correspondent add piquancy to the 
history of Eastern intrigue and duplicity; 
and a happy ending to a love affair is indi- 
cated, though possibly not in the way the 
reader might prefer. The book leads up to 
a single dramatic scene, which is a success- 
fully managed interplay between opposing in- 
terests and purposes. 


By Richard Hard- 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMER- 
ICAN STATESMEN. By Elbert Hubbard. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The series of twelve numbers 
$1.—The wonder is that, in so small a com- 
pass, so much both of historic fact and 
modern comment can be given in these 
charming little sketches of famous homes. 
We have before us three recent issues, — 


Samuel Adams, John Hancock, and John 
Quincy Adams. Each number contains an 
excellent frontispiece portrait. Especially 


well reproduced are those of the two men 
worthy of being refused pardon by the very 
magnanimous Gen. Gage. Without entering 
into any detailed review, it is enough to say 
that Mr. Hubbard succeeds admirably in 
doing that which we rather suppose was his 
purpose, capturing the immediate interest 
of his readers. Comfortable as the little, 
rough paper covered booklets are to handle, 


history of Spain as could well be compressed | and prettily as they attract the eye, the 
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bright, chatty style by which the most casual 
reader finds himself at once won to ac- , 
company the writer throughout his brief 
journey, deserves all its dainty physical em- 
bodiment. 


Navy Biue. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.— It 
is not possible that Mr. Allen could have 
fully foreseen, when he planned his new 
book, the timeliness which it has to the 
hour and to the trend of public interest. It 
is a story of cadet life in the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis; and, while as a story it 
is doubtless fully equal to Mr. Allen’s other 
books, its chief value lies in the detailed 
and accurate information which it gives re- 
garding every department of this_ training- 
school work and influence. The book is ded- 
icated to Secretary Long, and it is evident 
that the authorities have given Mr. Allen 
every opportunity for the collection of ma- 
terial. The story is told in a lively, inter- 
esting manner; and it will be a wonder if it 
does not lead many boys to turn their eyes 
longingly toward Annapolis, especially now 
that recent occurrences have deepened popular 
interest in this institution and its graduates. 


THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. By Louis 
Albert Banks. Funk & Wagnalls.—We can- 
not have too much of the Christian gentle- 
man, if he is genuine and sincere; and, in 
this instance, we are given by Dr. Banks a 
popular presentation in a series of apparently 
extemporaneous addresses of what in his es- 
timation the most earnest and honest sort of 
Christian gentleman should be like. These 
addresses are all extremely practical. They 
are given in racy, anecdotal manner, and 
convey excellent moral teaching. 


Miscellaneous. 


Prof. Webster Wells of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has prepared a new 
geometry text-book, entitled Zhe Lssentials 
of Geometry, suited to the needs of high 
schools, academies, colleges, and scientific 
schools. In some of its features the book is 
similar to the same author’s Revised Plane 
and Solid Geometry; but important improve- 
ments have been introduced, which are in 
line with the present requirements of many 
progressive teachers. The book is published 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Among other indications of a revived pop- 
ular interest in Byron is the appearance of 
selections from his works in the ‘‘Students’ 
Series of English Classics,’’ published by 
Leach, Shewell & Co. It is called by the 
first poem, Zhe Prisoner of Chillon, and is 
edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Charles M. Stebbins, English instructor in 
the Salt Lake City high school. The selec- 
tions include numerous passages from Childe. 
Harold, three or four of the Grecian poems, 
the ode to Napoleon, and one or two more. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite is now in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series, ’’ 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Ar- 
thur Gilman, master of the Cambridge School 
for Girls, who gives generous extracts from 
Dryden’s original preface to the poem. 
This is interesting especially as a study of 
Chaucer, and, again, as ‘‘an illustration of 
the prose style of this the greatest author of 
the Restoration.’? The Riverside books are 


cd 
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most convenient, durable, and satisfactory 
for general use. 
Ginn & Co. publish the ‘‘Wentworth Se- 
ries of Mathematics,’’ and among their 
latest issues are an advanced arithmetic and 
anew school algebra. The arithmetic is 
compiled on the assumption that every high 
school, normal school, and academy should 
allow time for a review of this important 
study.’ It is not intended for beginners, and 
at the close logarithms are introduced. 
Nearly a million copies of the other Went- 
worth algebras have been sold, and this new 
book has been prepared to meet still more 
fully the requirements of the recent advance 
in the science and method of teaching this 
branch. A new text-book in physics has also 
appeared, prepared by Mr. Wentworth, in 
conjunction with Prof. George A. Hill. 
Successive chapters are devoted to balanced 
forces, fluid pressure, heat, matter, motion, 
energy, magnetism and electricity, sound and 
light, with laboratory experiments, requiring 
simple apparatus only, and described for the 
purpose of verifying laws already stated. 


The Magazines. 


The American Journal of Sociology opens 
with an interesting article called ‘‘A Re- 
tarded Frontier,’’ which describes a journey 
taken among the mountains of Eastern Ken- 
tucky, and touches on many of the same 
characteristics set forth by Dr. Barton in his 
Register papers, —‘‘The Strength of the Hills 
Series.’’ Florence Kelley, whose name ap- 
pears as contributor to more than one of the 
current magazines this month, shows how 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, sustaining the constitu- 
tionality of the Utah statute, which consti- 
tutes eight hours a legal working day in 
mines and smelters, may be compared with 
the Dred Scott case as a decision of the 
highest national importance. The editor of 
the magazine, Albion W. Small, is trans- 
lating ‘‘The Persistence of Social Groups,’’ 
by Prof. Georg Simmel of the University of 
Berlin; and in this number the third chapter 
appears. H. A. Millis continues his studies 
of the laws relating to the relief and care of 


dependants, and Nina C. Vandewalker writes | 


of ‘‘Some Demands of Education upon An- 
thropology.’’ There is a goodly number of 
important reviews and half a dozen pages of 
notes and abstracts which cover a variety of 
topics. 


In reading the Vew England Magazine, we 
turn first to the ‘‘Editor’s Table,’’ sure of a 
fresh, strong word on some subject that needs 
thinking about. In the July number Mr. 
Mead talks about Gladstone, studying his 
character and influence, especially as jthey 
appealed to Americans. According to Glad- 
stone, England’s mission is to promote the 
brotherhood of nations; and this is to be 
considered the common mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. In this number a distinctively 
summer article is Aubertine Woodward 
Moore’s ‘‘Story of the Isles of Shoals, ’’ 
which brings the picture of tossing waves 
and rocky shores, together with the interest 
of their romantic history and haunting mem- 
ories of their poet interpreter. Another red- 
letter article is Florence Kelley’s story of 
Hull House in Chicago and its important 
work. ‘Recollections of a New England 
Schoolmistress’’ gives interesting reminis- 
cences of a school in Smithfield, R.I., kept 
by a Quakeress, who gained the interest and 
love of the boys who, to take their own word 
for it, ‘‘gave her more bother than all her 
other scholars.’’ An article on ‘‘The King 


Philip Country’’ describes the country vis- 


ited by the Old South Historical Society on 
their annual pilgrimage. 


The Christian Register 


Literary Notes, 


Sir Henry Irving’s lecture on ‘‘The Thea- 
tre in its Relation to the State,’’ delivered 
at the University of Cambridge June 15, is 
reproduced in full in the Ziving Age for July 
30. No one could be niore competent than 


the distinguished actor to treat such a sub- 
TeCt, 


By arrangement with Messrs. Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., the owners of the Chap-book, 
the subscription list, the name, and the good 
will of that publication have been purchased 
by the Dza/, which will fill out all subscrip- 


tions. The last issue of the Chap-book was 
that of July 1. 
The edition of David Copperfield for 


which Mr. Phil May has been making illus- 
trations will contain thirty-six full-page 
sketches, and will be published in October, 
the price being fixed at $1.50. There will 
also be a portion of the drawings fac-similed 
in full size, signed copies costing two 
guineas,—a little over $10; unsigned copies, 
one guinea. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are about 
to issue a most important book upon Dante, 
by Mr. Edmund G. Gardner of Cambridge. 
It is entitled Dante’s Ten Heavens, and is 
confined to a study of the Paradiso. Based 
upon medizval and modern commentaries, it 
is a lofty and sympathetic discussion of 
Dante’s conception of the eternal glory of 
Paradise. Longfellow’s translation is the 
English text quoted throughout. 


A timely naval story by James Barnes, en- 


titled ‘‘The Blockaders,’’ opens the number | g, 


of Harper's Round Table for August. Joseph 
H. Adams’s directions for building a house- 
raft may prove of interest to many, being 
fully illustrated by pictures and working 
plans. The issue also includes the winning 
story of the recent ‘‘Short Story Competi- 
tion,’’ further instalments of ‘*‘The Advent- 
urers’’? and ‘‘The Copper Princess,’’ and the 
usual variety of entertaining fiction and in- 
structive articles. Suiting the paper to the 
season, the proprietors are making the at- 
tractive offer of a summer subscription of 
three months for 25 cents. 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.— A books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 

The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. The Biographical Edition. $1.50. 

In the Sargasso Sea. By Thomas A. Janvier. $1.25. 

‘A Romance of Summer Seas. By Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis. $1.25. 5 ae 

Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

The Hundred and Other Stories. 
$1.25. 


By Gertrude Hall. 


From Fortune & Scott, New York. 

Black-belt Diamonds. Gems from the Speeches, Addresses, 
and Talks to Students of Booker T. Washington. Se- 
lected and arranged by Victoria Earle Matthews. $1.00. 

From Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 

Two Parables. By Charles R. Brown. $1.25. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Ben Bolt. Fantasia aon Cornet, with piano accompani- 
ment, By Chr. Bach. 

Thirteen a aries for the Cornet. Edited by T. H. Rol- 
linson. 

My Lady’s Favor, Song. 
Marquis de Leuville. , , . 

Twenty-four Exercises in Articulation. 
Edited by T. H. Rollinson. 

J. Solomon’s Twelve Etudes. 
by T. H. Rollinson. : ‘ ’ 

Réve d’un Ange. Romance. For the Mandolin. Dy 
Ludovic. Arranged by Louis Tocaben. 


For medium voice. By the 
For the Cornet. 


For the Cornet. Edited 
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MOZOOMDAR’S 
 .¢ BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
f1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


By Prorap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap- CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 


from all tinge of superstition.— Christian Register. 


The Oriental ° Christ. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
pe of the character and person of Christ.—Chrzstzax 
n10n. 


By PROTAP 
New Edition. 193 


For ae by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ie 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CONTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = - te 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Boston. 
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Puck Lost and Found. 


Puck has fled the haunts of men,— 
Ridicule has made him wary. 

In the woods and down the glen 
No one meets a fairy. 


“Cream!” the greedy goblin cries,— 
Empties the deserted dairy,— 

Steals the spoons, and off he flies. 
Still we seek our fairy. 


Ah! what form is entering? 
Love-lit eyes and laughter airy. 
Is not this a better thing, 
Child, whose visit thus I sing, 
Even than a fairy? 
—Lewis Carroll. 


For the Christian Register. 


Elsie’s Adventure behind Time. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


In Grandma Preston’s dining-room hung a 
cuckoo-clock. 

Above all else, Elsie thought that clock 
was the most diverting thing she had ever 
seen. 7 

She gazed at it, thought of it, and dreamed 
of it, until it became a family joke; and 
poor Elsie, who took everything seriously, 
soon had food for thought and speculation. 

She had once had a story read to her about 
a cuckoo-clock, and it had filled her with 
delight. Later she bought the book for a 
little friend; but it proved too alluring, and 
she had read and reread it-until it was too 
soiled to give away. And, although Elsie 
was sorry for the little friend, she was very 
glad for herself; for, next to the real clock, 
that story was the dearest thing she knew of. 

Elsie had always had ‘‘favorite things, ’’ 
even going so far as to having ‘‘favorite 
hating things.’’ Turnips were her ‘‘ favorite 
hating things’’ in the way of food; and, 
before her taste was cultivated up to the 
standard of ‘*The Cuckoo-clock,’’ she had 
had for her favorite*story ‘‘The Five Little 
Pigs,’’ and their doings. In the solemn 
hour just before she fell asleep (it was gen- 
erally the hour of 8.30), she sometimes, even 
yet, wondered about that fifth little pig, who 
cried: ‘‘Wee! wee! wee! I can’t get ‘over 
the sill!’’ 

It was very provoking that some one had 
not finished his story or even given a hint. 
‘“‘This little pig went to market.’’ Of 
course, one could judge what she did. 

‘*And this little pig stayed at home.’’ 
That was rather stupid; but, then, one might 
imagine a good many things that pig could 
do, especially if she had a play-room or an 
attic. 

‘This little pig had some roast beef.’’ 
Elsie always smacked her lips over that, 


and smiled knowingly. She ‘‘just loved 
roast-beef, —rare!’’ 
“*This little pig had none.’’ Ah! the 


depths of longing that filled that small piggie 
Elsie could well imagine; and she was glad 
no one had written him up. 

But ‘‘This little pig cried: ‘Wee! wee! 
wee! I can’t get over the sill!’? Why on 
earth did he want to get over the sill? Per- 
haps he had something exciting to tell. 
Perhaps something had frightened him. But 
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what? Elsie always thought the last two 
pigs were ‘‘he,’’ though why she could not 
explain. 

At seven years of age, Elsie blushed to 
think that, even yet, she wondered about 
those pigs. Sometimes she fell to thinking 
of them, as she gazed upon grandma’s clock ; 
and at such times she grew misty in her 
ideas, and life became exquisitely delicious. 

Now Elsie lived two blocks above Grandma 
Preston’s, and Miss Dale’s school was two 


blocks below. So the fascinating cuckoo 
lived just between. Elsie could never get to 
grandma’s before half-past eight in the 


morning, owing .to sleepiness, hunger, and 
the strange perversity of buttons and shoe- 
strings; but sometimes she did get there in 
time to hear one precious ‘‘Cuckoo!’’ as 
the minute-hand pointed to half-past eight. 
Of course, to wait until nine was out of the 
question, except on Saturdays. Well, Sat- 
urday was another thing. Admiration has 
its limits; and a jolly little girl of seven, 
with a host of friends, must have her Sat- 
urdays. 

At Miss Dale’s school the really good girls 
were dismissed at ten minutes before twelve, 
and at that time always left the school-room 
with heads held high; and Elsie watched 
them depart with envy and despair in her 
heart, for se always had business of impor- 
tance with Miss Dale at twelve o’clock,— 
business that detained her until quarter after. 
If only she could reach grandma’s at twelve! 
Just fancy hearing that delicious bird say, 
‘“Cuckoo!’’ twelve times! The greatest 
number she had ever heard it say was five, 
and that had thrilled her. But twelve! — 
that would be joy indeed! 

Uncle Jack had once told her— but of 
course it was one of his jokes, which she 
never could quite understand — that he had 
heard the cuckoo at midnight when he was 
a young man,—he was twenty-two now, —and 
that the things said upon the occasion were 
such that he had never gotten over them. 

“*Please tell me,’’ Elsie had pleaded with 
him. For, joke or no joke, anything Uncle 
Jack said was worthy of attention. 

‘*Well, you see it was this way,’’ Uncle 
Jack began. ‘‘I happened to be up that night 
on — er — business; and, after taking off my 
shoes, I stole into the dining-room to make 
sure that grandma’s pot of cookies was safe 
from any possible thief. Just as I was put- 


,ting my hand into the pot to feel that they 


were all there, the little door of the clock 
was flung open, out jumped Mr. Cuckoo, 
and — well, you ever saw such a surprised 
little customer. He had expected to find 
darkness and emptiness, and he saw me with 
a candle!’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ gasped Elsie. 
then’’— 

“If I had been doing anything really 
wrong,’’ Uncle Jack went on, ‘‘I would have 
fainted on the spot. But, as it was, I stood 
boldly up, and cried: ‘What are you doing 
out at such an hour? Shame on thee, young 
knave!’ ’’ 

‘““How dared you, Uncle Jack? You must 
be very brave, all alone there at midnight !’’ 

“If we are doing right, we need never 
fear,’’? Uncle Jack answered piously. ‘‘The 
moment I spoke the cuckoo knew with whom 


‘*And, then,—what 
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he had to deal. ‘But, ere he drew the door 
after him, he said one terrible thing, which 
I have never since forgotten. It was the first 
time I had ever heard it then.”’ 

‘*Oh, what was it?’’ Elsie whispered in 
awe-struck tones. 

‘“ *Cuckoo!’ twelve times!’’ 

The tears sprang to Elsie’s eyes. It was 
another joke, after all; and* she could not 
understand jokes. But she made a resolve; 
and, as the days went on, it grew firmer, 
until, finally, —oh! joyful victory!—she con- 


quered her desire to twist and turn and whis- — 


per (there! I have almost betrayed her!) in 
school; and she went out at ten minutes to 
twelve, with Zer head held high and a feel- 
ing as if she were a deserter, as she looked 
back at the chums who generally made that 
‘business hour’’ less lonely for her. 

Up the street she dashed. Into the dining- 
room she sprang, at grandma’s. It was cool 
and dim and very quiet. Elsie dropped upon 
the floor under the clock. It was five minutes 
before twelve. 

Oh, how warm it was! And it had been 
so tiresome sitting still in school. Never 
had five minutes seemed so long. 

“Tick, tick, tick!’’ And then, — 

‘*Hurry up, you little poke, or you will be 
too late!’’ : 

The words were spoken in a harsh, old 
voice. Elsie sat up, and looked about. The 
little door of the clock swayed outward; and, 
with a jump, as if some one had pushed him 
from behind, the little red-breasted bird came 
forth. 

**Heigho! You—here—good—girl—come 
—at—five—great—fun—good—bye!’’ 

That is exactly what he said instead of 
the twelve ‘‘Cuckoos!’’ which Elsie had ex- 
pected to hear. 

She sat up straighter, and pinched ‘herself 
to make sure that it was really she. 

She was in grandma’s dining-room. It 
was one minute after twelve; and, to make 
things more natural, Uncle Jack stood in the 
doorway. 

‘*Hlome on account of sickness in the fam- 
ily?’’ he asked laughingly. 

“*No,’’? Elsie murmured: ‘‘I’ve been good 
at school. ’’ 

At that Uncle Jack looked alarmed. 

““Go_ slowly,’’ he cautioned. ‘‘Sudden 
reformations are not lasting always. ’’ 

This was no time for joking, and Elsie 
turned away. She must live until five 
o’clock. But how? That was the question. 

First she must eat. So she sped home, 
feeling as if wings had grown on her shoes. 
From one to three school would occupy her 
time; but what could she do from three to 
five? 

Unforeseen circumstances arise oft-times to 
help us out, however; and that afternoon 
Elsie did such peculiar things in school, and 
did so many of them, that it took Miss Dale 
until four o’clock to bring her to see the error 
of her ways. And, ¢ken, there was only one 
hour to wait. 

‘“Great fun at five!’’ she laughed, giving 
Mollie Bly a poke in the back, as she ran 
out of the yard. 

Mollie smiled feebly, and gazed after her 
friend, but was too surprised to follow. 
Elsie stole, unseen, into her grandma’s, and 
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lay down on the great, old-fashioned couch 
in the quiet, cool room. She would rest and 
calm herself; for who knew what might lie 
before? Ah! who, indeed? 

( Zo be continued.) 


A Little Wild Apple-tree. 


There’s a little, wild apple-tree out in the pasture, 
Crooked and stunted and queer in its shape; 

And it waves its long arms as the summer winds sway it, 
As if it were trying its best to escape. 


I have never found fruit on its gnarled, twisted branches ; 
Green moss clothes its trunk from its boughs to its feet; 

But it blossoms each spring with the best of the orchard, 
And, oh, but its delicate blossoms are sweet! 


On the north by the orchard the pasture is bounded, 
There decorous apple-trees sfand in straight rows. 
You can see that each tree has been carefully planted, 

And feels it must carefully heed how it grows. 


But ’tis the wild tree that the “high-hole” has chosen; 
She found such a beautiful place for her nest. 
The orchard is pleasant: I highly respect it; 
But the little wild apple-tree ’tis I love best! 
—Margaret Vandegrift, in the Youth's Companion. 


Two Little Soldiers. 


Teddy had a drum, and Jack had a trum- 
pet; and both wore soldier-caps. Teddy’s 
was a three-cornered one made of paper. A 
red chalk-mark down his trousers-legs and a 
small flag stuck in the tarnished gilt band 
of his cap marked Jack as captain of this 
little company of two. They wished they 
could have had guns, even wooden ones; 
but, as they hadn’t, two old broomsticks had 
been mustered into service. 

A covered basket completed the outfit. 
This basket had caused the boys much anx- 
iety for several days. Parts of luncheons 
and stray bits from the dinner table had 
found their way into it from time to time, 
and yet its contents were not entirely satis- 
factory. 

““Only six cookies,’’ said Teddy, lifting 
the cover. ‘‘Mamma didn’t give me one 
to-day, —’cause—’cause I threw a stone at 
Towser. I wish I hadn’t.’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ replied his brother, sturd- 
ily. ‘‘Soldiers must be brave, and I’ve got 
a piece of pie and three apples and some 
crackers,’’ beginning to empty his pockets. 

‘*Oh, look, Jack! The pie’’— 

But Jack had already discovered it, and he 
wished he had put it anywhere but in his 
pocket. 

‘‘Where’s yours?’’ he asked, holding the 
dripping piece of pie in his hand, and gazing 
ruefully at the dark stain slowly creeping 
down his trousers’ leg. 

Teddy hung his head. 

‘*Oh, you greedy!- What’ll you do when 
we’re marching, and can’t get pie?’’ 
‘‘*That’s what I thought, ’’ replied Teddy, 
brightening. 
haven’t got juice all over my new pants!’’ 
he added triumphantly. 

‘*Won’'t they be glad to see us coming?’’ 
Teddy burst forth, when they were half-way 
across the orchard. 

‘tVes,’’ answered Jack; ‘‘and they’ll be 
awful hungry, too. Sh’d think you’d. wish 
you hadn’t eaten your pie.’’ 

‘When shall we get to Cuba, Jack?’’ was. 
the next anxious query. 
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“Ves, kinder, ’’ 

“‘Here! you take my trumpet and gun, 
and I’ll take the basket,’’ said Jack. 

After the exchange had been made, both 
boys trudged on for a while in silence. The 
afternoon was hot. The orchard stretched a 
long way ahead, and ‘‘Cuba’’ was an 
definite place beyond. 

There was a stone wall to scale. When 
this fortification was passed, the little com- 
pany hoped to move in safety. 

“I’m awful tired, and sleepy, too, Jack,’’ 
faltered Teddy. And the chubby hand let 
fall the trumpet, the two broomsticks toppled 
after it, and Teddy’s lip quivered, as the 
tired little soldier eyed the stone wall ahead. 

Jack set the basket down upon the grass, 
and began to reason. 

**S’posing we’re taken for spies !’’ 

‘*I—don’t c—carel’’ sobbed Teddy, the 
tears chasing each other down his little, 
flushed face. 

**S’posing the Spaniards starve us!’’ 

Nothing but sobs from the little curled-up 
heap under the apple-tree. 

Teddy was almost asleep, his head resting 
upon his dimpled hand. 

Jack eyed him anxiously. 

‘tT ’most knew he’d back out,’’ he said at 
last. ‘‘P’r’aps he’s too young to march so 
far,’? he mused, with the wisdom of eight 
years shining in his brown eyes. Then he 
suddenly remembered that, when Teddy took 
his nap, mamma always put a soft pillow 
beneath his head. 

So, throwing himself upon the grass beside 
him, Jack lifted Teddy’s curly head to his 
lap. ‘‘Cuba’s—a—long—way—off!’’ mur- 
mured Teddy, nestling lovingly within Jack’s 
encircling arm. 

An occasional bird-call from the tree above 
them alone broke the stillness of the summer 
afternoon. 

Jack began to grow hungry. He thought 
of the cookies; but, to reach the basket, he 
must disturb Teddy. So he bore his hunger 
heroically, as a soldier should, and. began 


in- 
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counting the buttercups in the grass near 
him. 

By and by the buttercups seemed to run 
together into one yellow patch: the twittering 
of the birds grew far off. Jack’s head 
drooped slowly until it rested upon Teddy’s 
yellow curls. And there mamma found her 
soldier boys two hours after, both fast asleep. 
Christian Uplook. 


Some Old Playthings. 


We find in the old museum of Leyden 
several ancient toys, like our jumping-jacks 
and monkeys which climb a stick. There 
is also a man- making bread; and, if we 
could pull the string, his jointed body and 
arms would bend and roll the lump of dough 
on an inclined table. In a visit to the Brit- 
ish Museum we have seen little. baskets made 
of the fibres of the palm, some worked in 
colors, musical instruments, dolls, draughts- 
men of various sizes,—generally conical, 
with globular tops: one has the head of a 
cat, others are pyramidal, while under one 
is the figure of a jackal. Here one can see 
a Greek dancing-doll made of terra-cotta, 
which was found near by the famous battle- 
field of Marathon. Here, also, is a rudely 
modelled doll, with curious-looking hair 
made of strings of tiny black beads dangling 
from its small, round head, which was found 
in the mummy-case of a little Egyptian prin- 
cess who died two thousand years before 
Christ. And in the museum of the New 
York Historical Society can be seen some 
interesting ancient toys in Dr. Abbot’s col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities. Thus we 
have learned that there never was a time in 
history when children did not have their 
much-loved playthings.—/azet Sanderson, im 
the Churchman. 


On a summer’s morning our little Lillie was 
walking with her aunt, and discovered a spider’s 
web. She was delighted, and exclaimed, “Oh, 
see here is a hammock for bugs !”—C#ristian 
Advocate. 


RESPECT YOURSELF. 


There are some persons who deny themselves 


a good dining table on the excuse that they so 
rarely have any guests to dinner that they do not 
feel they can incur the expense. 

they do not once consider themselves. 


Apparently, 


Nineteen hundred years have passed since 


the Roman general reprimanded his servant for 
his lack of consideration in this same direction : 
“ Didst thou not know that this evening Lucullus 
sups with Lucullus ?” : 


It is none too good a table, and you are none too poor a person to own it. True, it looks 


proportion suggest a large expenditure. 


pesca ate tt ane, anyway, 1 costly; but that is only a part of the clever craft of the designer, who has made a generous 


In our present exhibition of Dining Tables, we have made a feature of very low prices. 
You can buy a Dining Table of us this week for a pitiably small sum. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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“Nor shall they learn War any 
more.” 


Earth, wise from all the foolish past, 

Shall peradventure hail at last 

The advent of that morn divine 
When nations shall as forests grow, 

: Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor birches wish the cedars woe, 

But all in their unlikeness blend, 

Confederate to one golden end. 


—William Watson, “The Father of the Forest.” 


Prisoners of War. 


The treatment of prisoners of war differs, 
of course, with the circumstances of every 
war. 

The old Revolutionary days have some 
lessons. to teach to us now. Then, as now, 
the prisoners were from countries where they 
had little or no comfort at home. Then, as 
now, they were better off, physically, as 
Prisoners than they had been when they 
were soldiers or sailors. Also they were in 

_ 4a country which had room for many more 
people without crowding. 

Just now this country proves to be so 
attractive that half a million people from 
other countries are, every year, jostling each 
other, and scraping together all the money 
they can to get here, although with a good 
deal of hardship in the coming. 

In the midst of which a thousand or more 
Spaniards find themselves in the mild im- 
prisonment of an island in the Piscataqua 
River. 

When in 1776 and 1777 we had a few thou- 
sand Hessians in our hands, under circum- 
stances not dissimilar, it proved to be no 
disadvantage to the country to let them run 
away. There is not a reader of these lines 
who is not acquainted with some respect- 
able American gentleman or lady who de- 
scends in the direct line from some Hessian 
soldier. There was no fear that they should 
go back to be impressed into another Hessian 
army. 

So clear was it that the. Hessians were 
better off here than in Europe that States 
which had wild land used to flood the Hes- 
Sian camps, before the soldiers were taken 
prisoners, with little German placards, to in- 
duce them to become settlers here. Thus 
the State of Pennsylvania would offer a nice 
farm, a log cabin, and a cow to any one who 
saw his way clear to abandoning the colors 
of the sovereign who had sold him, and who 
was willing to become a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It has been very wisely suggested that it 
would be well to ship all the Spanish seamen 
to Spain, and disembark them each with a 
bit of hard tack and Uncle Sam’s blessing, 
say, on the Canary Islands, or on the beach 
at Palos, near where Columbus sailed. This 
would be a good plan; and it would be just 
what English noblemen and Continental mon- 
archs have found it convenient to do, when 
they shipped their dependants to our Deer 
Island in Boston or to Castle Garden in 
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New York. We are so well used to such dis- 
embarkations that we have regular provision 
made for them. 

But it would be better to absorb them into 
the make-up of the forty-five States. The 
State of Kansas receives every summer day 
one or two thousand emigrants from other 
regions. There are a dozen other States, of 
which much the same might be said. A 
little boom in cottons, for instance, would 
bring in on Massachusetts more than a thou- 
sand Canadians in ten days. 

Is there, perhaps, some cadal/ero on Sea- 
vey’s Island who would like to pick over 
cotton wool or tend a loom? Or is there 
possibly one who has been trained to hoe 
potatoes? 

As to the officers, the wisest thing to do 
would be to send them to Spain w¢zthout 
paroling them. Nothing which they have 
done shows that it would be of any disadvan- 
tage to the United States if they should 
enter the service of Spain again, in the forces 
of Admiral Camera Obscura. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘‘I was greatly interested in the letter 
addressed ‘to the minister of the First 
Church in each of the county towns of Mas- 
sachusetts,’ which was printed in the Reg7s- 
ter for March 24, and have looked for some 
further notice of the convention mentioned 
therein, which was to be held in May. I 
should like very much to know what action, 
if any, was taken; and, if nothing of the 
kind suggested has been done, then why not? 
Why is it that people ‘whose moral and 
social needs are hardly met under present 
ecclesiastical arrangements’ must always 
remain neglected, especially in towns where 
there are Unitarian churches and people? 
As is said in an article in the Register for 
January 6, ‘The Unitarian Church has no 
right to be, unless its members and officers are 
trying to improve the social conditions in 
which they live.’ 

“‘T am told that in cities there are 
various organizations connected with the 
churches, to look up the neglected and 
assist them. Why is it that nothing of the 
kind is done in the country churches? The 
idea seems to prevail that there is no trouble 
or poverty in country towns. A recent 
writer} in answering the question, ‘What 
shall the Girl Graduate do with her Life?’ 
speaks of the many charities, ‘settlements,’ 
‘missions,’ and so forth, to which she may 
give her time and thought if she lives in a 
city. Coming to the daughter of comforta- 
bly situated parents in country towns, he 
refers to her as teaching in the Sunday- 
school, and doing all in her power to 
brighten the lives of her parents, but has 
no suggestion in regard to helpfulness simi- 
lar to that of her fellow-graduates in the 
city. 

‘““I don’t mean that it would do to go to 
work in a country town just as city workers 
do. People in such towns are not, like 
some inmates of city slums, destitute of 
self-respect and good principles. In most 
cases,—so far as my experience enables me 
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‘the way they spend the money. 
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to judge—they are industrious people, who 
have suffered froin long-continued ill-health, 
without means to procure medical or surgi- 
cal advice, or have become poor through 
some wrong they have been obliged to 
submit to, because they could not afford 
legal counsel.* They do not want charity 
nor the visits of charitable people. They 
feel that such visits may be dictated by no 
higher motive than curiosity to find out 
their circumstances. Yet, if people visit 
them in a simple, neighborly way, and learn 
their needs and help them out of their 
wrongs and troubles, proving their sympathy 
by their. deeds, such help is sure to find 
grateful appreciation. 

“‘Tt seems strange that, while city churches 
are making earnest efforts to do what they 
can, nothing is being done in a systematic 
way, so far as I can learn, by the country 
churches. If only as a means of economy 
or saving to the town and State, such assist- 
ance would often be of great value, as it 
would enable a family to keep a home and 
live respectably, when, otherwise, the older 
members might have to go to the alms- 
house and the younger drift into criminal 
institutions. 

‘Here it occurs to me to ask why it is 
that the laws are not made so as to assist 
and encourage working people. Working 
people have now little incentive to earn and 
provide homes for themselves or to put by 
something for the proverbial rainy day. I 
was in a Sunday-school one Sunday where 
a class of ladies, most of them wealthy, gave 
a large share of the lesson hour to discussing 
the wastefulness and extravagance of labor- 
ing people, claiming, practically, that there 
need be no poverty if such people would 
practise economy. But what inducement is 
there for them to deprive themselves, as I 
have known some to do, of all the pleasant 
things of life, —never have any but cheap, 
coarse clothing, never to have a piano or 
sitting-room, to live on the humblest fare, — 
knowing, as they do, that there is no guar- 
antee that they may not see the earnings 
and savings of many years swept away by 
sickness or some other misfortune before 
they reach middle life, leaving the old age 
they have so painfully striven to provide for 
to be spent in the almshouse? The most 
that can be saved by small wage - earners, 
living in the cheapest, narrowest way, is 
hardly more than enough to provide for 
themselves in old age. Why should not this 
be secured to them by law? The United 
States government gives pensions to soldiers 
injuries in the Civil War, 
without inquiry as to their character, and 
without requiring them to give account of 
Are the 
workers who in many ways risk their lives 
for the safety and benefit of the community, 
and the mothers who risk their lives for their 
children, of less value to the nation than 
these soldiers? Yet my suggestion does not 
contemplate the giving of a pension to work- 
ing men and women, but merely the securing 
to them what they see fit to save from their 
earnings up to some specified sum, —say 
$1,200 or $1,500, as that would be hardly 


* Generally because they lent money to their brothers,— 
E. E. H. 
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enough to provide for a man or woman the 
last ten or twelve years of life. 

““The Church cannot directly bring about 
such action. Yet it could do much by dis- 
cussion in national church conferences, and 
by seeking out, giving the preference to, 
working people who have struggled and suf- 
fered under the present unjust system, that 
provides no security for honest industrious 
people of small means, in times of misfort- 
une; though it provides institutions that 
meet very liberally all the needs of crimi- 
nals and paupers. As it is, the Church 
will, at times, help those who least deserve 
it, because they are not slow to make known 
their desire for help, and because it is often 
easier to help one whose needs can be sup- 
plied by a sum of money than those whose 
cases require the exercise of good judg- 
ment, care, and patience. Yet the latter 
class ought to receive the preference, both 
because simple justice requires it, and be- 
cause, if you begin helping the first class, 
you may go on helping indefinitely; while 
the latter, if assisted to recover lost ground 
after sickness or other misfortune has put 
them back, will ask no further aid,—and 
want none,—unless misfortune comes again. 

‘*The country churches claim that they 
are too poor to give aid; yet there are ways 
by which they could give help without great 
expense. In almost every town, at least, one 
of the churches has more land than is neces- 
sary for the church edifice. Why could not 
a house be erected on this land? All the 
churches of the town could share together 
the expense of erecting the house and keep it 
in repair. In Bible times, houses of refuge 
were provided for criminals fleeing from pun- 
ishments they deserved. Why should there 
not be houses of refuge nowadays in every 
town for homeless, struggling women out of 
employment? Such a refuge might prevent 
the ruin that is now awaiting many a home- 
less girl, as well as the years of prolonged 
ill-health which may come to any woman 
who has spent her youth and mature life in a 
pitiful struggle to maintain a little home for 
herself. 

‘‘Then, again, every church might have a 
committee whose special work it should be 
to bring together persons who need help in 
their homes and those who need homes and 
employment, with careful regard for the needs 
and circumstances of both parties, doing it 
not as a business transaction, but as a work of 
Christian helpfulness. 


‘Since writing the above, I have read the 
correspondence column in the ‘Good News’ 
department of June 16, and want to say what 
I think of the letter from the Fitchburg pas- 
tor to ‘the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers, 
May 26.’ To assume, as the writer does, 
upon the strength of ‘the canvass of the city 
and its suburbs,’ which he speaks of, that the 
many who are ‘non-attendants at any church 
are so from choice,’ is unjust and misleading. 
The plan described is an unjust one to work 
by, and the result is a statement that reflects 
cruelly upon many who would be glad to go 
to church if they could. Let me illustrate. 
Here are two women. The elder has a small 
income, sufficient for herself and niece to live 
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upon, if they deny themselves everything but 
the bare necessaries of life. They cannot 
afford suitable clothing for church. The 
health of the elder woman is such most of 
the time that the younger one must give much 
of her time to caring for her. Even if ma- 
terials were given them, they have not the 
means to hire them made; and they have 
neither the time nor talent for the making. 
But, of course, they are not going to explain 
their circumstances to the elegantly dressed 
canvasser who calls and politely offers them 
‘the calendar of all the churches in the city.’ 
Here, again, is a young married woman who 
has often urged her husband to go to church 
with her, — or, at least, to allow her to go. 
But no! ‘It would cost something. And, 
besides, it’s all nonsense! And then he 
wants her at home Sundays.’ And so, know- 
ing that to insist would result in perpetual 
controversy, she has given up all hope. 

‘‘Here, again, is an aged man. He is 
lame. His nephew with whom he lives uses 
his horse and conveyance to take his wife and 
children to visit her parents on Sundays. So 
the old gentleman cannot go to church. It 
would not be fair to the nephew, who is kind 
to him in many ways, to say anything that 
would sound like complaint. So the canvas- 
ser goes from this house, as from the others, 
with the firm conviction that the elderly 
woman and her niece, the young married 
woman, and the old gentleman are all ‘habit- 
ually non-attendants at any church from 
choice,’ and makes her report accordingly. 
And the sixty or seventy other canvassers 
have a similar experience, and give the same 
report. Could anything be more unfair? 

‘“Tf one goes to the officers of a church 
with a story of distress, the question is im- 
mediately asked, ‘Do these people you 
speak of go to our church?’ Of course, they 
cannot help knowing that the answer must be 
in the negative. For how can people poor 
and lame, or overworked and half-sick, de- 
prived as they are of proper rest, food, and 
clothing, go to church? The very fact that 
tells volumes against them in the estimation 
of the church officers should speak eloquently 
for them. Some of the churches say they 
have no poor. Good reason why! As fast 
as people grow old and poor or feeble or 
infirm, they are unable to attend church, and 
so drop out of the ranks; and the church 
finds it convenient to suppose that they are 


‘habitually non-attendants at any church from 


choices’: =» 


Morgan Chapel. 


The Morgan Chapel, one of our churches, 
at the corner of Shawmut Avenue and Corn- 
ing Street, Boston, takes no vacation. The 
church is open fifteen hours every day, and 
three hundred and sixty-five days every year. 
Among its other summer enterprises is a vaca- 
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tion play-school, where the tenement children 
of that wretched neigborhood are gathered 
from the streets, and are taught patriotic 
songs, kindergarten games and plays, sloyd, 
clay modelling, sewing, kitchen garden, etc. 
The place is overwhelmed with children. It 
is impossible to find responsible, capable, 
voluntary teachers and helpers to handle 
them. The chapel has no appropriation for 
this needed work. In this emergency the 
minister in charge has assumed the financial 
responsibility of hiring two experienced 
teachers. His wife and himself are taking 
no vacation, but are giving their whole time 
to the work. They need other teachers to 
take proper care of the throngs asking ad- 
mission. They need money to pay for those 
already engaged. Should any one who reads 
these lines care to help lift on this burden 
that presses heavily upon them, we are sure 
their gifts or assistance will be gratefully 
accepted and acknowledged by the pastor, 
Rev. E. J. Helms, 87 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston. Here is a good opportunity for in- 
dividuals, Sunday-schools, and clubs to lend 
a hand. 
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The Sunday on which the meetings opened 
was followed by days of perfect weather, — 
smooth seas, sparkling air, and glorious 
sunsets, a little too cold at times for ideal 
comfort; but fires within and abundant sun- 
shine without offered an alternative to suit 
the most exacting. The piazzas assumed a 
new character from the predominance of 
black-coated clergy; and, between the ser- 
vices, a pervasive restlessness could be no- 
ticed, as the incoming boat approached the 
wharf with new-comers from Portsmouth and 
beyond, with the latest instalment of war 
news. Some of the visitors took a trip on 
the Viking, past Seavey Island, from whence 
Spanish sailors and adventurers are once more 
looking across the Atlantic. If the ever- 
present camera had been invented two hun- 
dred and fifty or more years ago, we might 
be as familiar now with the face of Gorges 
as we are with that of Cervera. We might 
even be able to see Capt. Smith, as he 
looked at the moment of landing on Star Isl- 
and, and to compare the clumsy proportion 
of the English and Spanish ships with the 
St. Louis and Harvard, from photographs 
taken on the spot. 

But, however the business of war may be 
going on, it is not forgotten that our imme- 
diate errand here is to discuss questions per- 
tinent to the Unitarian faith and in further- 
ance of its interests. There is an occasional 
talk, by way of interlude, on some subject of 
literary or general interest; and the first of 
these, by Mr. Crothers, on ‘‘The Enjoyment 
of Poetry,’’ was listened to by a large audi- 
ence, who filled the hall with genial laughter. 
Mr. Crothers suggested that, while many read 
poetry, but few really enjoy it. We do not 
cry with the Greek pilots, ‘‘More of Euripi- 
des.’’ In an age so possessed with a desire 
for knowledge, there is the tendency to accept 
poetry as a mental discipline, to use it as a 
receptacle of general information that ‘‘keeps 
us from popery and wooden shoes.’’ He 
touched with fine satire on the modern 
methods of studying literature, —literature 
that was never designed to make our pleasure 


less. Between Wordsworth and Emerson, as 
poets of nature, there was a broad distinc- 
tion. We go to Emerson for sugestion, to 


Wordsworth for repose. To enjoy poetry, we 
need to pass into the land of the lotus-eater, 
to loaf and invite our soul. The poet is the 
enchanter: through him are facts and thoughts 
so transfigured that they awaken new thoughts 
and feelings in us. We must feel his mind, 
be able to take on the mood.of the philoso- 
pher, pondering the solemn miracle of life. 
In this enchanted country is no foolish haste: 
we are not asked to do, but to be. The 
thought and feeling of all time, not merely 
of our time, is our heritage. The idle 
singers of an empty day, if haled before 
the court of sound reason, and required 
to justify their verses, would have to take 
the poor debtor’s oath, yet their words come 
with power when the religion of the priests 
is dead. 

On Tuesday evening a pleasant variation 
was made in the programme, when the com- 
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pany went over to Appledore, to hear Mr. 
Eliot lecture on ‘‘The First Adventurers on 
the New England Coast.’’ It was a rapid 
and brilliant résumé of the careers of the early 
English explorers; and it gained an added 
interest from the connection of the Shoals 
with the earliest history of New England. 

In all the religious services the note has 
been not of question or covert agnosticism, 
but of high assurance and deep religious con- 
viction. The day has gone by when Unita- 
rians as a body stand for indeterminate and 
indefinite things. There is, beyond ques- 
tion, in the mass of its clergy, a strong sense 
of consecration to the great things of the 
soul, to the great needs of human life, to the 
demand that is being made everywhere upon 
every man for his best work and most serious 
effort. The day has gone by when even the 
Unitarian laity can be known by the things 
in which they disbelieve. The articles of its 
faith are no longer so vague as to lose them- 
selves in the region of the unformulated or 
the unknown. It is at last—for which con- 
summation we may all be truly grateful—con- 
sidered of moment that Unitarian children 
should be gathered into Unitarian Sunday- 
schools, that its young people should not 
drift away into other communions, with an 
easy-going acceptance of the good in all. It 
is a part of the evolutionary movement of re- 
ligious thought that the demand should be 
made upon the individual conscience for ab- 
solute verity of conviction, and to stand for 
that conviction and nothing else. 

On Wednesday morning each _ speaker 
touched, to some extent, upon his personal 
attitude and experience in passing from the 
old faith to the new, with an appeal suffi- 
ciently destructive in the minds of those 
present ‘of that cobweb of modern ethics, — 
the right to remain in a church to which one 
cannot be true. Mr. Eells, in particular, 
made a forcible presentation of the right of 
the evangelical churches to demand of its fol- 
lowers a loyalty at least as perfect as that 
which is demanded in any other genuine re- 
lation in life. 

There are no tenses in religion. In its 
ultimate analysis it is the life of God,—full, 
boundless, perfect, unsounded. We cannot 
date its processes. We are not of the creed- 
making, but of the creed-forgetting, days. 
What is a man to do when he is not in sym- 
pathy with the creed of the church to which 
he belongs? Is he to be an undermining 
thing of darkness, to maintain a plausible, 
shifting relation to the tradition of an inde- 
scribable and inestimable past out of which 


men have come with the life of God in them, - 


or to be true to himself and his beliefs, 
though every one else be a liar? We are no 
new heralds. We have no unique message; 
but we want to stand with people who believe 
in a present-day life of God, with a church 
that is in line with thespirit of the age. To 
be so true to one’s self that one cannot be 
false to any man, this is the only truth that 
is commensurate with the magnificent ethics 
of the question. Mr. Reed, who followed 
Mr. Eells, and Mr. Pulsford, both of whom 
came into the Unitarian Church from other 
denominations, repudiated a position which 
made explanations necessary, —explanations 
which never quite explain. 
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Every morning a group of allied subjects 
was presented, beginning with a conspicu- 


ously able paper by Mr. Dole on ‘Srhe 
Church as a University.’’ Mr. Kent fol- 
lowed on ‘‘Organized Freedom.’’ To be 


organized for freedom is not the only thing 
for which Unitarianism stands. A sect ab- 
solutely free will come to truth, and in that 
truth be unified: it will deal with vital prob- 
lems as they come, and so keep the individ- 
ual independence which God needs in the 
making of a soul. 

Mr. Day urged that the church keep clear 
of entanglements with particular movements, 
so as to furnish motive power for every good 
work. Religion is only a prehistoric lux- 
ury, unless it plays a part in the life of 
the world. The church must save society in 
real and vital ways, or else be abandoned by 
society. We recognize that we have a preca- 
rious hold on public support in these days of 
cultivated indifference. The church needs 
the spur of public duty, but this sense of 
public duty should not be indiscriminately 
interpreted. It must not be made a source 
of propagandism for pet schemes, where good 
intentions pave an aimless way, and motives 
and methods are confounded. Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners; and he kept 
himself to this work, without regard as to 
whether the sinner paid tribute to Czsar or 
pushed for the chief seat in the synagogue. 

On Thursday and Friday practical phases 
of work were considered,—among the young 
people, in the Women’s Alliance, and the 
Temperance Union. Archibald M. Howe 
spoke for the importance and claims of the 
executive work of the Unitarian Association, 
of the necessity for accurate and business-like 
habits among those to whom the spiritual 
leadership of men is intrusted, and the need 
of thorough and effective organization to 
meet the demands of the time upon the 
church. 

On Saturday morning Mr. De Normandie 
and Mr. Stone read two of the most interest- 
ing papers of the week, on ‘‘The War and 
its Results.’’ Indeed, from the beginning to 
the end of the meetings, patriotism has been 
like the substratum upon which the temple 
of religious discussion has been reared. The 
evening lectures were on subjects of general 
interest, closing with the stirring story of 
the United States Sanitary Commission. 
The morning devotional meetings were occa- 
sionally held in the stone church on Star Isl- 
and, when the old bell called once more the 
people of Appledore and the other islands to- 
gether. Those who could not get into the 
little building stood in the sunshine without 
or sat on the rocks close at hand, where, in 
the stillness of the morning, every word could 
be heard as distinctly as in the church itself. 

There is a certain strenuousness of tradi- 
tion in a place associated with a life so rude 
and lonely and a religious teaching so rigid 
and uncompromising. But out of such soil 
flowered a few rare lives, whose story has 
come down to us; and the memory of these 
things, the half-conscious effort of the imagi- 
nation to repeople the Shoals, to see the con- 
gregation of a hundred or two hundred years 
ago wending their way among the rocks or 
crossing from the neighboring shores to join 
ina service not unlike in its essential charac- 


— 


unions. 
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ter the one that was being held there, —all 
these things lent to the hour a new signifi- 
cance. Certainly, no more reverent company 
ever gathered within its walls. The slight, 
invisible threads of consciousness that 
reached out into a half-realized past, and for- 
ward into an unknown future, brought to all 
thoughtful spirits a deepening sense of the 
greatness of the life into which we are 
called, and of the subtle links which bind 
men of évery time and race together. 
Meetings like these are a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the charge that Unitarians are not a 
religious body. The joy of emancipation 
from outworn creeds is being merged in a 
larger idea of obedience and service than the 
world has ever known, —a service which is 


““Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee.’’ 


Mr. Kent’s statement that there is more 
faith, more clear-cut, definite conviction, in 
our Unitarian Church than anywhere else 
could hardly be doubted by any one present 
at the meetings of the week. The speakers 
voiced one hope, one belief, one outlook. 
From such reunions must come many of the 
influences that make for growth and for the 
strengthening of the position in relation to 
the world at large, as well as an appreciable 
increase of power within itself. The 
younger men are doing their work in a sym- 
pathetic environment, and are doing it well. 
No one is called upon, in these days, to 
sacrifice anything of real worth for his faith. 
The way is open, and men no longer fear 
the influence of the liberal faith. The char- 
acter of the work the church has already 
done is the guarantee of what it is yet to 
do; and the radiant optimism of Mr. Ship- 
pen’s closing exordium found an echo in the 
heart of every one present. The pianist and 
choir deserve especial mention, as they 
earned the cordial praise of every visitor to 
the Shoals, both by reason of the admirable 
quality of their work, but also by their cheer- 
ful co-operation in every detail of the ar- 


rangements. M. K. S. 


Chicago Letter. 


The ninth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church has just been held here in Chicago. 
The meetings extended from Wednesday, July 
13, to Sunday, July 17, w with a reception on 
Monday, and excursions lasting till July 20. 
Although Chicago is so far west of the centre 
of the gravity of the Universalist denomina- 
tion, yet the attendance showed no falling off, 
either in numbers nor enthusiasm, there being 
about three hundred official delegates, and 
three times as many other visitors from out- 
side of the city. At the opening rally the 
first evening the ample auditorium of St. 
Paul’s Church, where the sessions were held, 
was packed from the pulpit to the doors with 
an audience that seemed to appreciate and 
enjoy heartily every part of the programme. 
The mayor of the city could not be present; 
but Hon. C. S. Thornton, the corporation 
counsel, welcomed the convention in behalf 
of the city, and Rev. A. J. Canfield of St. 
Paul’s Church in behalf of the district 
Mr. Fowler, the president of the 
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National Union, gave a graceful and appro- 
priate response, and then delivered his annual 
address, in which he laid his main emphasis 
upon the creation of the highest type of 
Christian citizenship as being the chief ob- 
ject for which the different 
laboring. 

This first meeting was characteristic of 
the whole session. There was an overflowing 
of audience and of enthusiasm that was very 
inspiring to the speakers and the listeners, 
and was most promising for the work of 
another year. The programme was well 
planned and well carried out. Each fore- 
noon opened by a religious meeting, and 
then was devoted to the more formal business 
matters; while the afternoons and evenings 
were filled with topics of more general inter- 
est, like ‘‘Post-office Mission Work,’’ 
“Charity and Flower Mission,’’ and ‘‘The 
Christian and the Liquor Traffic.’’ Some of 
the official reports of the work done in differ- 
ent departments were also put into the after- 
noon, and were most interesting and sugges- 
tive, like that of Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, 
superintendent of the Junior Young People’s 
Christian Union. She showed a remarkable 
success in interesting the younger children in 
the work of the unions, and made her report 
still more impressive by the presence on the 
platform of twenty or thirty children from 
some of the local junior unions, who served 
as an extremely attractive object-lesson. It 
so happened that the news of the surrender of 
Santiago reached the church just as the little 
band of children was singing their songs 
and waving their banners; and, when it was 
announced, by a happy inspiration, the little 
ones sang ‘‘America,’’ and all the great au- 
dience rose to their feet and joined in the 
last verse of the hymn, and ended it with 
three rousing cheers of patriotism. Indeed, 
the patriotism of the young people was quite 
as ready and vehement as their denomination 
loyalty or r ligious zeal, and showed that the 
future of our country is entirely safe in the 
hands of the young people of this organiza- 
tion. 

The session of most interest to the readers 
of the Register was that on Thursday after- 
noon, when the fraternal delegate of the Uni- 
tarian Young People’s Religious Union pre- 
sented the greeting of our society to the sis- 
ter organization. Surely, no more cordial 
and hearty response could be imagined than 
that which was bestowed upon the delegate, 
Rev. A. W. Gould of Chicago. Rev. O. G. 
Petrie, mnister of the Universalist church of 
Palmer, Mass., had been chosen by the Uni- 
versalist Union as the fraternal delegate to 
our meeting at Boston in June, but not in 
season to present his greeting at that time. 
Consequently, he responded to Mr. Gould’s 
message in a few most happily chosen words, 
full of the deepest feeling; and, as he 
grasped Mr. Gould’s hand at the end, the 
whole audience responded with enthusiastic 
applause. Whatever lines may divide the 
work of the Unitarians and the Universalists, 
those lines evidently do not in the least pre- 
vent the overflow of sympathy and love from 
both sides. 

This highly successful meeting here in 
Chicago of the Universalist young people, 
as well as the equally successful meeting of 


unions were 
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the Universalist National Convention here in 
Chicago last fall, seem to re-enforce the ar- 
guments of those of our own denomination 
who think that our National Conference 
ought to be held for once as far west as Chi- 
cago. If the council of our national organi- 
zation should decide to come to this city in 
1899, and the Young People’s Union should 
also plan a meeting here at the same time, 
and our national Sunday School Society 
should likewise hold its annual meeting here, 
we feel sure that as great a success could be 
achieved as has been won by the Universa- 
lists. We could have a whole week of meet- 
ings, with time for social gatherings, as well 
as papers and addresses. Such a series of 
meetings ought to be an enormous help to our 
work, both West and East. Is it not worth 
considering ? As (WallGs 


From New York. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register >— 

I note in the ‘‘New York Letter’’ that 
‘*Greater New York is existing just now 
without a resident Unitarian minister in her 
population.’’ On the contrary, Rev. Walter 
A. Taylor is at the Willow Place Chapel in 
Brooklyn Borough, and is to:remain at least 
for the next year. His vacation is only for 
August, when Brooklyn, I understand, will 
have Rev. William I. Nichols, the able 
secretary of the Bureau of Charities. Either 
of these ministers is ready to respond to 
professional calls. Milt. Ci 


The Liberal Congress. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
You kindly gave space in the Register of 
July 7 for the suggestion which the Unita- 
rian directors of the Liberal Congress of Re- 
ligion made to the Unitarian churches; but 
do many of your readers know what the 
Liberal Congress is? May I tell them? The 
Congress is the child of the Parliament of 
Religions, held in Chicago during the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. It seeks to perpetuate 
the Parliament’s spirit among the varying 
churches of Christendom and religions of the 
world. The Parliament was a single great 
and wonderful conference, setting forth the 
ideal of fellowship in religion. The Congress 
aims to keep that ideal to the fore by uniting 
each year in friendly and public ‘conference 
whatever forces are liberal enough to empha- 
size freedom and fellowship and character 
and service as essentials in religion. Good 
will leads to practical co-operation, co-opera- 
tion, in turn, to deeper good will; and much 
good is waiting undone in every community 
for the churches to become a unifying in- 
stead of a differentiating power. Rey. Dr. 
Thomas (Independent) of Chicago is the 
president of the Congress. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones is its secretary, and the incarnation of 
the movement. T. W. Higginson, Minot 
Savage, Heber Newton (Episcopalian), Rabbi 
Hirsch, are vice-presidents; and among its 
directors are Independents, liberal Evangeli- 
cals, Unitarians, Universalists, Jews. The 
movement is still young and small. An an- 
nual meeting is held, —that, at present, is 
all,—a session of four or five days, to which 
speakers of several differing faiths bring able 
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contributions. Twice the meeting has been 
held in Chicago, once in Indianapolis. Last 
year it was held in connection with the 
Nashville Exposition. This year, in Octo- 
ber (18 to 23), it is to be held in connection 
with the Trans-Mississippi International Ex- 
position at Omaha. It will be the Parlia- 
ment of Religions of that Exposition. Mr. 
Mann, our Unitarian minister in Omaha, 
will doubtless be prominently active in it. 

Unitarians certainly ought to feel sympathy 
for such a movement, and show the sympathy 
in practical ways. It embodies the very es- 
sence of our own principles. And what the 
Unitarian directors of the Congress—not 
speaking ‘simply to individuals—suggested 
from churches was, Do you not wish, as 
churches, to contribute the $10 which will en- 
title you to send delegates to the Omaha 
Congress, in case any of your members hap- 
pen in October to be visiting the Exposition? 
Possibly, some one or more will be drawn 
that way at that time. Even if none go, the 
money will attest good will to the cause 
which the congress represents, and will help 
that cause a little. For a church, as a whole, 
to do thus helps it more than for individuals 
to do it. It would be a simple thing for 
ministers to make to their congregations some 
such statement as I am now making, and 
then and there put it to vote, ‘‘All those 
willing and interested to have this church 
represented, if possible, at the Liberal Con- 
gress of Religion, to be held at Omaha this 
fall, please signify their wish by the up- 
raised hand.’’ In many places the $10 would 
almost find itself. 

Better yet would it be, more good yet 
would it do, for liberal hearts in different 
parts of the country to organize similar con- 
gresses. There have been now and then a few 
such gatherings on a town or a county scale, 
—perhaps one, in Maine, on the scale of a 
State. But why not State liberal congresses 
all through the North,—a Massachusetts, a 
New Hampshire, a New York Liberal Con- 
gress? Or, perhaps, a New England Liberal 
Congress? Each one with its regular bien- 
nial session of three or four days, and its 
carefully constructed and many-sided pro- 
gramme. If instituted by representative men, 
—men of force and influence, men of real 
religiousness, practical wisdom, and eager 
social interest,—such congresses might 
speedily become most significant meetings, 
and fountains of good in the land. The 
time is ripe for such movements. Why not 
celebrate the year 1900, the opening of the 
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new century, in this noble way? If the hope 
be indulged, it is none too early to plan for 
it in the conferences this summer and fall. 

W. C. GANNETT. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The work of the summer preaching Stations 
is now well in hand, and a brief report upon 
it as now organized is in order :— 

1. Maine.—At Prospect Harbor the Union 
Church services are in charge of Mr. W. S. 
Nichols of the Harvard Divinity School. 
Mr. Van Ness has also his summer home in 
the neighborhood. The Hancock Conference 
will be held at Prospect Harbor on August 10 © 
and 11. The Channing Chapel at Winter 
Harbor, given to this Association by Mr. 
David B. Flint of Boston, is again open for 
services, in charge of Miss Buck of Cleve- 
land. Her colleague, Miss Murdock, also 
spends the summer at Winter Harbor, and 
will supply the church at West Gouldsboro 
and other points. Mr. Eliot and Mr. Porter 
are also due to preach at West Gouldsboro. 
At Sullivan Rev. H. H. Saunderson is again 
in charge for the summer. Through his ex- 
ertions a new organ has been purchased for 
the new church, and it is expected that the 
church will be dedicated some time in Au- 
gust. The church at Lamoine resumed ser- 
vices last Sunday, in charge of Rev. W. R. 
Hunt of Ellsworth. Rev. L. B. Macdonald 
of Concord, Mass., will be the minister dur- 
ing the latter part of July and all of August. 
The summer services at Bar Harbor and 
North-east Harbor are well started, and the 
lists of preachers are most attractive. At 
Standish and West Buxton Rev. J. L. Marsh 
of Saco will preach during August, and at 
Kennebunkport Mr. Powers of Kennebunk 
and Rev. A. M. Lord of Providence will 
conduct the services. 

2. New Hampshire.—The Isles of Shoals 
meetings are in session this week, and the 
meetings at the Weirs come the latter part of 
the month. Mr. S. C. Beane, Jrjeenas 
charge at Bath. At Fitzwilliam Mr. A. 
Berglund has charge of the services; and at 
Hampton Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., of New- 
buryport is to preach. Unitarians have their 


share in the preaching at Little Boar’s Head, 
and the little society in Newington is to be 


supplied by ministers who attend the Green- 
acre School. 
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3: Massachusetts.—The Unitarian church 
at Manchester-by-the-Sea has an interesting 
list of preachers for the summer months, and 
Unitarians are represented at the union 
churches at Nahant and Magnolia. At Am- 
herst Rev. J. H. Crooker is to hold services, 
under the auspices of the Association, in the 
Universalist church. At Sudbury Mr. F. R. 
Gale preaches. At Marshfield Hills Mr. 
F. R. Lewis is settled for the summer, and 
at Vineyard Haven Mr. A.* H. Coar has 
charge of the chapel. At Lincoln the church 
is open for the summer, supplied by neigh- 
boring ministers; and at Falmouth the usual 
summer services are to be sustained. 

4. In the West.—Mr. Daniel of the Har- 
vard Divinity School has gone to Sturgis; 
and Mr. F. E. Howe, late of Meadville, has 
gone to Chippewa Falls, Wis. In August 
Rev. G. W. Stone, field agent of the Asso- 
ciation, in company with Rev. L. W. 
Sprague of Grand Rapids, Mich., expects to 
make a missionary journey in Northem 
Michigan. Not all of these enterprises are 
due to the initiative of this Association, but 
most of them look to the Association for 
counsel and support. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


(During July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: Sunset P.O., Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention.] 

At the summer meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals during the past week the Thursday 
morning session was devoted to the Women’s 
Alliance, Temperance Society, and Young 
People’s Religious Union. There were about 
two hundred present, and Union literature 
was eagerly sought. The Union was repre- 
sented by Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge, 
who spoke upon ‘‘Religion and Young Peo- 
ple.’’ Among other things, he said :— 

I have a great deal of faith in the move- 
ment among our young people. We have 
always exalted human nature in the abstract ; 
but, when confronted by concrete cases of 
human nature in the form of young men and 
women, we have hesitated to prove our faith 
by our works. They are allowed little or 
no voice in the conduct of church affairs, are 
seldom considered in any discussion of 
church polity, and are expected to content 
themselves with minor duties and trifling 
responsibilities. Why should there not be 
the same opportunity for them to distinguish 
themselves in the service of their church as 
in the service of their country? Why should 
there not be a like recognition of personal 
merit and a like reward for personal service? 
The church should make some provision for 
the promotion of such young men and young 
women as show themselves worthy of posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. If the 
men and womeh of to-morrow are to make 
our liberal gospel a power in the hearts and 
lives of the American people, then the young 
people of to-day must lay hold of that gos- 
pel with heart and soul and mind and 
strength. 

The work of the Religious Union is based 
upon the recognition of a very simple fact. 
It is that young people do not care for a one- 
sided religion. To exert a truly helpful in- 
fluence, religion must appeal to feeling, in- 
tellect, and will alike. Fever is not fervor, 
and a religion which simply arouses the 
emotions is incapable of deep and permanent 
results. Righteousness and intelligence do 
not always go hand in hand; and a religion, 
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which makes its appeal solely to the intellect 
fails to quicken the moral power. Only a 
religion which unites these two—the power 
to stimulate the feelings and at the same 
time to win the sanction of the reason—has 
within itself the moral dynamic which will 
rouse the will to action. Hence, under the 
banners of ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service, ’’ 
the Religious Union is trying to approach 
our young people along all these lines, and 
to present the religious life to them as some- 
thing worthy of their highest endeavor. 

First, it takes advantage of the youthful 
passion for ¢ruth, and atfirms that religion 
must be rational, consistent, in perfect har- 
mony with truth as we know it in other de- 
partments of life. God’s truth cannot be 
dependent upon Scripture texts, church 
creeds, or the decrees of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils. Neither is his revelation of himself 
confined within fixed limits of time or place. 
No one book can contain it. No one period 
of history can exhaust it. No one people 
can monopolize it. Throughout all time, in 
all places, and among all peoples, the voice 
of God has spoken and is still speaking. 

In the very nature of things there can be 
no power like that of the truth. A knowl- 
edge of the truth in regard to the Bible has 
restored to us one of the grandest books in 
all literature. A knowledge of the truth in 
regard to human nature has given us the in- 
centive to our greatest charities and reforms. 
And so to-day our young people are 
pledged, first of all, to the search for truth, 
believing, with Dr. Savage, that the truth- 
seeker is the God-seeker. 

Then, again, the Religious Union takes 
advantage of the youthful capacity for ad- 
miration and reverence, and affirms that re- 
ligion must be worshifful. It aims, in so 
far as possible, to bring forward a generation 
of men and women who feel the power of re- 
ligious worship, and are not ashamed to bow 
their heads during the conduct of public 
prayer. And, in doing this, it has the satis- 
faction of knowing that it is bringing to bear 
upon our young people influences to which 
they are peculiarly susceptible. 

Finally, the Religious Union takes advan- 
tage of the youthful overplus of energy, and 
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Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for the summer. Telephone ‘Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer, 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 
the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Portland, Ore., 30th ult., Rey. Earl Morse Wilbur 
and Miss Dorothea Dix Eliot. 


83) 
Deaths. 


In Philadelphia, Pa., 3d inst., after a lingering illness» 
Catharine Huntsman, second daughter of George and 
Jane MacAdam of Belfast, Ireland, and grand-daughter 
of Samuel Neilson, one of the Irish patriots of ’o8. 

Mrs, Huntsman was the widow of the late George W. 
Huntsman, for many years a professor in the College of 
the City of New York. In her young womanhood she 
came to this country with her parents, and for a time 
resided with them in the city of New York, where she 
took the position of teacher in the well-known establish- 
ment of Madame Okill, previous to which she was a 
teacher of the French language in the school of Joshua 
Kimber in Flushing, L.I. 

It was during this latter period that she formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Huntsman, who afterward became 
a professor in the institution known as St. Thomas’ Hall, 
established in Flushing by the late Dr. Hawkes. This 
acquaintance with Mr. Huntsman resulted in their mar- 
riage. 

During a period of years which followed there were 
born to them five children, three sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, George, joined Duryea’s Zouaves at the 
commencement of the War of the Rebellion, was fatally 
wounded in the second battle of Bull Run, and, after 
lying upon the field for some time, was rescued, and died 
in the hospital at Washington. Subsequently his remains 
were removed to Flushing, and laid in the family burying- 
place. His townsmen erected a unique monument to his 
memory; and, as an additional honor, the Flushing Post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic was named for him. 

Mrs. Huntsman possessed, in addition to more than 
ordinary personal charms, a superior order of intellect. 
Having enjoyed the advantage of a high degree of cult- 
ure, she was eminently fitted for the career of teacher. 
After her marriage to Professor Huntsman they resided 
in Flushing for a number of years, during the early part 
of which she devoted herself to this favorite occupation. 

While she never forgot the land of her birth, and while 
her heart thrilled with sympathy and emotion at its many 
trials, she nevertheless, as years progressed, became 
thoroughly imbued with a love for her adopted country. 
No more striking proof of this could be given than the 
readiness with which she consented to have her only sur- 
viving son go to the war. It was his own patriotic impulse, 
but it was her equally patriotic assent which confirmed 
him in going. He was the idol of her affections, and his 
loss was a deep affliction to her. But there never escaped 
her lips one word of regret that she had laid such an offer- 
ing on the altar of the country she loved so well. 

Mrs. Huntsman continued to reside for many years in 
Flushing, where her lively interest in every good work, 
whether local or general, commanded the respect and 
admiration of her friends and neighbors. 

One of the strongest evidences of her superior intelli- 
gence was her consistent and lifelong devotion to the 
cause of Unitarianism. Though for long periods deprived 
of the ministrations of the church of her choice, and at 
the same time surrounded by influences well calculated 
to attract her to other denominations, she never wavered 
in her allegiance. For more than forty years she was a 
subscriber to the Christian Register and a faithful reader 
of its contents. 

At Flushing, on Thursday, the 7th of July last, a bright 
and beautiful day, surrounded by sorrowing and loving 
relatives and friends, her remains were laid in their last 
resting-place. To more than one mind there present 
there may have occurred the words, ‘‘He giveth His 
beloved sleep.” J. M. D. 
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affirms that religion must be practical, that 
it must stand for Christian service. It isa 
mistake to assume that young people desire 
an easy religion. They are willing to under- 
take any hardship and make any sacrifice, if 
they can be made to feel that the prize is 
worth the effort. Once convince them that 
the religious life has a definite claim upon 
their affection and loyalty, and its strenuous- 
ness will prove its greatest attraction. They 
will feel that it is their highest duty, as it 
is their highest privilege, to serve; and, 
wherever they are, they will be about their 
Father’s business. 

Something to ¢himk, something to /ee/, 
something to do,—these are the lines along 
which we are working among our young 
people to-day. This is the religion which 
we believe will appeal to all that is highest 
and best within them, and enable us to arouse 
that passion for ¢ruth, that desire for wor- 
shif, and that zeal for service which will 
bring into our church and into our religion 
the strength and enthusiasm and vigor of 
young blood and fresh life. 


Church News. 


Boston.—Boston Common _ (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches) : Ninth tree north of 
tile walk, on Charles Street Mall, at 5 P.M., 
Sunday, July 23. The speakers are to be 
Rev. Charles H. Porter, Jr., of Hingham, 
and Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Brighton. A 
hearty welcome to all. 


Arlington, Mass.—Rev. George W. Cut- 
ter, D.D., minister of the Channing Memo- 
rial Church, Newport, R.I., preached in his 
former pulpit at the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church last Sunday, in exchange with Rev. 
Frederic Gill. 


Baltimore, Md.—Rev. Charles R. Weld 
has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church. In his letter of resignation he says: 
‘*The contemplation of this change in our 
relationship brings to my mind a long train 
of associations. I would like to mention 
some of them. Few read the official records 
of an organization’s life, and fewer still can 
read between the lines. I feel in the years 
of my ministry that I have seen the very be- 
ginning of things. I have talked with those 
who heard the sermons of Dr. Freeman. in 
1817, who witnessed the dedication of this 
building in 1818, who were present at the 
ordination of Jared Sparks in 1819, and 
heard that sermon of Dr. Channing which 
made an era in religious thought in America. 
I lived in the house and used the study of 
the late Dr. Burnap. I had the friendship 
and confidence of the generation that founded 
this church. When I, a very young man, 
twenty-five years ago assumed the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of my sacred office, I little real- 
ized, fortunately, the magnitude of the task 
before me. This church had then reached its’ 
lowest ebb. . The property itself was owned 
only in part by the corporation. Since that 
date, Jan. 2, 1873, that ancient debt has 
been paid. After renting buildings in vari- 
ous parts of the city, this chapel was built. 
The unused basement of the main building 
was transformed into the working-rooms of 
the Boys’ Guild; and the church itself, as 
it came from the hands of the architect in 
1818,—the most impressive and impracti- 
cal house of worship of the Protestant faith 
in America,—has been so remade along those 
ancient and beautiful lines, and adorned with 
that which illustrates the letter and spirit of 
our faith, as to make it indeed one of the 
gates to heaven,—a home of prayer, a place 
where men and women hungering for the 
everlasting verities can be fed.’’ The Balti- 
more American notes, with regret, the resig- 
nation of Dr. Weld, and adds; ‘‘For a quar- 
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ter of a century Dr. Weld has labored in 
that parish, and his work has been attended 
with magnificent results. As a pulpit orator 
he had few superiors, and his sermons always 
showed the thoughtful study of a cultured 
mind. They have frequently appeared in the 
American, and have been widely read. It is 
more than likely that Dr. Weld will be 
honored with the relation of pastor emeritus 
of the church he has served so long and well. 
This would be a fitting tribute to one of 
Baltimore’s ablest clergymen. ”’ 


Bath, N.H.—The ladies of the Lend a 
Hand Club will hold their annual midsum- 
mer fair in All Souls’ Church, August 4. 
With many thanks for the kindnesses of 
many friends in the past, they must again 
ask for aid in money and fancy articles, 
which can be sent either to Mrs. Gen. 
Bedell, Miss Mary Jackman, or Mrs. Sophia 
Ome Johnson. A cordial invitation to at- 
tend the fair is given to all Unitarians who 
may be staying at the mountain houses in the 
vicinity. The fair will open early in the 
forenoon, and dinner and supper will be 
served in the dining-room of All Souls’. 


Humboldt, Ia—Mr. E. M. S. Hodgin, 
one of the recent graduates from Meadville, 
preached the first two Sundays in July, with 
such satisfaction that he has received a 
unanimous call, and will begin his pastorate 
the first Sunday in September. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—At a recent parish 
meeting the resignation of Rev. C. W. 
Wendte was accepted, and a resolution passed 
which states that it ‘‘was a purely voluntary 
act on the part of Mr. Wendte, by which he 
has generously surrendered his right to con- 
tinue in the service of this church until the 
end of the year for which he was regularly 
employed. He feels that his condition of 
health is such that he cannot, in justice to 
himself and to the church, do the work im- 
posed upon him, and that should be done. 
And ‘in this we agree with him. We have 
all realized for some time that the burden 
was more than he could bear, and that his 
conscientious performance of his duty was 
retarding his restoration to health. We 
recommend, therefore, that his resignation be 
accepted, and that the thanks of the church 
be extended to him for the conscientious, 
faithful, and able manner in which he has 
performed his duties, with the sincere wish 
and hope that by a period of rest and recrea- 
tion he may be entirely restored to health, 
and take up the work he has so ably carried 
on in the years gone by.’’ Mr. Wendte will 
spend a few weeks in his former home, Oak- 
land, and then proceed East to spend the fall 
and winter in Boston. The Church of the 
Unity will be closed for two months, and 
then secure a new minister. 


Marshfield, Mass.—A unique religious 
service for the town of Marshfield was held at 
Green Harbor on the beach last Sunday after- 
noon. The occupants of the summer cottages 
gathered at a designated point, in the shadow 
of a friendly row of houses; and the service 
began with the hymn ‘‘America.’’ The chil- 
dren noiselessly delved in the sand; and their 
elders reclined, sat, or stood, as it chanced 
to be most convenient. Rev. Mr. Hoagland 
read a Scripture record of Jesus teaching by 
the sea. Rev. Watson Weed of Duxbury 
gave a pleasing address on ‘‘The Funda- 
mental Elements of Christianity’’; and Rev. 
Charles P. Lombard of Plymouth gave a 
forcible talk on the same line of thought, his 
subject being ‘‘The Things that remain.’’ 
This first attempt at an open-air service in 
this neighborhood was considered a great suc- 
cess. There will be another meeting of a 
similar character next Sunday. 


Oakland, Cal.—Church services will be 
suspended during July, pending the accept- 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’? Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CoNGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it _is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 3. BEHoLD THE MAN. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. Practicat CHRISTIANITY. By Rey. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 


CuuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
Or Maxine One’s SELF BrautiFuLt. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
THE JupDGMENT: The True Doctrine of the 
i igs Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iliam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 9. THe BreatTH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10 HAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIvE-POWER. 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 


No. 12, Moratity IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per paid. 

No. 13. JosEpH PrigstLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK Is IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 


M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
ScienTiFIC THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 

RELIGION. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
REFORMS A Be Wines Men, MEN MIGHT 
AGREE, y ilham . Salter. 3 4 
hundred. a ee a 
How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
Four SERMONS ON ReEvivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies 
6 cents. , 
THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YouNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 


No.21. THz THEOLOGY oF THE FuTuRE. B Re 
joe Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents =e 
“ = Eee 
0. 22 HE RESTRICTION OF VIVISECTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN ETuICcs. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 24. THE CuristiaN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
. 4 a 
0. 25 HE NEw BIRTH AND THE NEw Type or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per gare 
No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS, By Rev. W. H 
Furness, $1.00 per hundred, i 
No. 27. SHortT AND Lone Views. By Rey. Charles F 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. : 
No. 28. THe Unity or THE CurisTian CuurcH. B 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
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ance of the call extended to Rey. J. T. Sun- 
derland of Ann Arbor at the parish meeting 
held at the close of the morning service on 
June 26. This was also the occasion of the 
farewell sermon of Rev. Theodore C. Will- 
iams, whose six months’ term closed on that 
date. A large congregation gathered at this 
closing service; and on the following Mon- 
day evening, in the parish house, a farewell 
reception was given, which was largely at- 
tended, and proved as pleasant as farewells 
can be made. Mr. and Mrs. Williams won 
many hearts during their short stay. 


Omaha, Neb.—On account of the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition, this church will be 
kept open through the summer. The Iowa 
Conference, which by a stretch of courtesy 
includes Omaha, has undertaken to supply the 
pulpit for the month of August; and the 
American Unitarian Association will provide 
for September. The church has had a new 
roof (the first, an experiment with metallic 
shingles, having proved a failure) ; and the 
interior has been beautifully decorated, 
mainly at the expense of one of the mem- 
bers, Mrs. George A. Joslyn. A providential 
circumstance in this connection was the fail- 
ure of the decorators to have the place ready 
for use July 10, on which day Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones had been announced to preach. 
When the situation became known to Rev. 
Dr. McQuoid, the leading Methodist minis- 
ter of the city, he promptly placed his church 
at the disposal of the Unitarians, and cor- 
dially invited Mr. Jones to preach in his 
place. This church has a seating capacity 
of twelve hundred, and it proved none too 
large. Not content with showing this great 
hospitality, Dr. McQuoid induced Dr. H. Ws 
Thomas, who had come on with Mr. Jones 
to arrange for the Liberal Congress here in 
October, to preach for him in the evening. 
It seemed like the coming of peace on earth 
to see the great audience gathered in a Meth- 
odist church to listen to this once ostracized 
Methodist. Nor less thrilling were the words 
of welcome with which he was introduced by 
the pastor. At 4 P.M. Mr. Jones preached 
again to a fine audience in the auditorium on 
the Exposition grounds, giving an account of 
the Parliament of Religions and what it 
forecast. He was assisted in the service by 
Rev. T. J. Mackay of All Saints’ (Episco- 
pal) Church, Rev. Dr. Thomas, Rev. New- 
ton M. Mann, and the Exposition chorus. 


San José, Cal.—The first Sunday in June 
marked the close of a decade since the Uni- 
tarian church of San José was organized 
and Mr. Haskell began his pastorate. On 
that anniversary Mr. Haskell prefaced his 
sermon by a brief retrospection of these ten 
eventful years, and then, having stated that 
the refunding of the debt, at a manageable 
interest rate, was essentially complete, he 
gave an inspiring forward glimpse of the 
strength, beauty, and helpfulness now possi- 
ble. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—Rev. Carleton F. 
Brown of Helena, Mont., occupied the pulpit 
of Unity Church Sunday morning, July Io. 
The large audience, composed chiefly of old 
friends and parishioners, had the pleasure of 
hearing an able sermon on ‘‘The Inspiration 
of the Liberal Faith.’’ Mr. Brown was pas- 
tor of this church for two years and a half; 
and his visit, although short, was a very 
pleasant event. He is on his way to Chi- 
cago, Boston, and other Eastern points. 


Sterling, Mass.—At a meeting of the 
parish held on Wednesday evening, July 6, 
it was voted to ask the pastor, Rev. Jen 
Woodman, to withdraw his letter of resigna- 
tion submitted two weeks ago. Mr. Wood- 
man has decided to remain. The church and 
its various organizations are in a healthy 
state, the result of the co-opeiation of pastor 
and an interested, earnest, and loyal people. 
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In one day, recently, Gov. Bradley of Ken- 
tucky received five hundred letters whose 
writers all wanted to be generals, captains, 
or lieutenants. 


Five years ago a farmer in one of our 
country towns, who had on his farm a thorny 
little ravine of no value, set it with balm of 
Gilead shoots. He now gathers every spring 
from $80 to $100 worth of buds from the 
ravine, selling them to pharmacists. 


A new kind of paper by the name of pega- 
moid has been introduced into use in Eng- 
land, which nothing, it is said, can pene- 
trate; while stains or dirt of any kind can 
be sponged off from it, leaving the material 
looking as good as new. For book-binding 
purposes the paper gives great satisfaction, 
as neither wet nor damp affects the covers of 
books bound with it. Pegamoid is also used 
for making various fancy articles. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
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Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
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BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN i 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN J 
TOLLIER - 
MISSOURI : money, sorts. 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MOBLEY, Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


safety. 


VERYBODY who knows anything 


by the “old Dutch process.” 
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To the old, as well as to the very young, 
a mild heat for the sleeping-room is better 
than the haphazard temperature given by an 
open window. There is a great deal of non- 
sense talked about the need of fresh (mean- 
ing open) air’in the sleeping-room. You 
can constantly cherish a catarrh ‘with it. 
Nansen, in his sleeping-bag, has proved that 
one can survive and thrive with a modicum 
Ofelts 


The first attempt at scientific forecasting of 
the weather was the result of a storm which, 
during the Crimean War, Nov. 14, 1854, 
almost destroyed the fleets of France and 
England. As a storm had raged several days 
earlier in France, Vaillant, the French Min- 
ister of War, directed that investigations be 
made to see if the two storms were the same, 
and if the progress of the disturbance could 
have been foretold. It was demonstrated 
that the two were in reality one storm, and 
that its path could have been ascertained and 
the fleet forewarned in ample time to reach 


about painting knows that’ Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 
make the best paint; but there is a difference 


in White Lead. The kind you want is made 


It is the best. 


Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 


ment use the quick process, ‘“sold-for-less- 


See list of brands which are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Ohe Magniticent Bath System 


or the GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York .... 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 
varieties of baths at the command of the physicians in charge. 


Over sixty 
Baths and 


table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. No 


possible source of contamination. 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 
ural mineral waters, says: “It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 


of the Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 


Cool, pure, and 


sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.” 
An analysis of this water made at the Columbia School of Mines by 
Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but 4%4'5 of a grain 


of organic matter to the gallon. 


Dr. A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanztarian, 


under whose direction this analysis was made, states that “the water is of 


exceptional purity.” 


References to leading physicians given, whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, 


M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


A story recently submitted to the editor 
contained the following sentence: ‘‘ Maggie 
stole up stairs and down again, wrapped in 
her snood!’’ 

“Have you finished ploughing the ten-acre 
lot?’’ asked Farmer Richland of his son, 
“*Ves.’’? ‘‘Then you may now attend to the 
harrowing details. ’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


His First Engagement.—‘‘I think I know 
now,’’ said the soldier who was making a 
determined effort to masticate his first ration 
of army beef, ‘‘what people mean when they 
talk about the sinews of war.’’ 


“*Well, farmer, you told us your place was 
a good place’ for hunting. Now we have 
tramped it for three hours, and feand no 
game.’’ ‘‘Just so. I calculate, as a gen- 
eral thing, the less game there is, the more 
hunting you have.’’ 


Modesty. —‘‘It seems harder for men to be 
really great nowadays than it was years ago,’’ 
said the student of history. ‘‘That’s very 
true,’’ replied Senator Sorghum, —‘‘ very true 
indeed! But I am inclined to think we get 
better paid for it nowadays.’’—Washix ston 
Star. 


Mrs. Nills: ‘‘What do you think? Our 
Willie has taken the first prize in his class 
at college.’’ Mrs. Trills: ‘‘How delighted 
you must be! I know just how proud you 
feel, because I myself have experienced it. 
My French poodle took the first prize at the 
bench show. ’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


A writer in the Rochester Post- A xpress tells 
a good story about an English bookseller of 
whom a lady inquired for one of Browning’s 
works. The bookseller answered that he had 
given up keeping Browning, and, what was 
more, he had tried to read him, and could 
make nothing out of any of his poems. 
‘*Indeed!’’ the lady answered; and then, 
being in search of another poet, she added, 
‘But have you Praed?’’ ‘‘Yes, indeed, 
ma’am. I have prayed over it, but still I 
got no light. ’’ 


The vicar of a certain parish twelve miles 
from the city of London called upon a sick 
old lady the other day by way of adminis- 


tering the consolations of religion. ‘*‘Who 
is your medical attendant?’’ he asked. 
““Dr, W.,”” was the reply. ‘‘Dr. Mist”? ex- 


claimed the vicar, spreading both palms in 
a gesture of horror. ‘‘Do you expect to re- 
cover under /7s treatment? Why, Dr W. is 
a Dissenter!’’ The truth of this story is 
vouched for by our correspondent,—a Con- 
gregational minister,.—who sends us the 
names of the persons referred to.—Chvristian 
World. 


Pretty good for a Foreigner. 


When a naturalized American is so thor- 
oughly naturalized as to make puns in con- 
nection with United States history, he may 
be considered one of us. A correspondent 
writes that a young German, in hearing some 
one say that, when the celebrated Gen. Eaton 
was making his interesting expedition into 
North Africa, ‘‘he had to furnish provisions 
for all the officials at Tunis, and even had to 
supply the bey with tea,’’ the young German 
instantly broke in, ‘‘That’s what the Bos- 
tonians did,—supplied the bss with tea.’’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 3h eb +++ $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES... 24,811,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 
os forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
ava policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’ 's Office. 


BENJ. oo 7. VENS, President. 
1D * FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES © 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
s. K. HUMPH REY, 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..» PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Established 1867, 
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Educational. 


‘Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion- house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. /urther particulars,—illustrated cata- 
ogue upon addressing 

Joun MacDuvurrie, Ph.D. 


Address GREEN Harzor, Mass., till August 21. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fins 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Mis. IDA F. FOSTER, xi 
Mise CAROLINE R CLARK, } Principals. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 


An Englisch, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. ollege Preparatory, Intermediate, 


Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 
(4sth Year.) 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
. AND CLASSICAL se 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarpING AND Day 
ScuooL For Grris, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PorTLanp, ME. 


mmMHE GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
(43d ) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 


Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. JosEPH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorczsTEr, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 11 year begins Sept. 14, 1898. _ Eighty Scholar- 
ships a led to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildin s added since 1872. For Catalogue and ities 


trated erRP ement, Serer 
alls . AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Ul term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PrestpenT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


———S————— 
la POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MASSACHUSETTS, SouTH BYFIELD, 

PDs [ER ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
ical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary: expenses, except books 
ERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


66 West STREET, WorcrsTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family, 
GEO, A. STEARNS, Jx., Principal. 


. - MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any tims, or send for catalogue, Address 

HENRY N. Dr NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


* Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circul = 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL c. Denti: i 


AT MANU= 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS anD 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


PRICES. 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


ST., 
ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


“BE 


